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PREFACE. 



Among the various interesting matters comprised in that 
remarkable document, called " Domesday Book/' * one is the 
evidence it presents as to the early existence of churches in 
different parts of the kingdom; and to those engaged in 
archaeological inquiries the idea will readily occur, certainly it 
will be universally admitted, that it is very desirable to institute 
a comparison between the churches, mentioned in the Domesday 
record, and those now standing, or known to have stood, on or 
near the same spots. It was this consideration, which induced 
me, in the autumn of 1844, to commence the following com- 
pilation with regard to the three counties of Kent, Sussex, and 
Surrey ; the selection being made not because they happen to 
be the first named in the Norman Survey, but because I am far 
better acquainted with them, than with any other counties. 
The prosecution of the undertaking speedily showed me, what 
want of previous experience in such researches prevented my 
being fully aware of, the many obstacles necessarily impeding its 
successful accompUshment. Not only Domesday Book, but 
likewise printed copies of our other ancient muniments, which 
it was expedient to consult, are works, not often to be found in 
private hbraries; and although they are accessible in many 
public collections, especially in those of the British Museum, 
and of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, a distant 
residence is a serious impediment to enjoying the full advantage 
of those collections in a deliberate and accurate examination of 
the authorities referred to, as also by a similar exactness in 
copjdng any extracts required. In every literary undertaking of 
any extent usually it will be found necessary continually to 

* Of this record Sir Henry Spelman says in his Glossary under " Domesdei : " " It is the 
monument of all Britain, I do not say the most ancient, but beyond dispute the most 
venerable. In two large volumes it contains the description of England, begun, according to 
the Waverley Annals and other (authorities) a. d. 1083, that is, in the sixteenth year of 
William the elder, but according to the Red Book of the Exchequer in the fourteenth year of 
the same king : finished indeed, as the book itself testifies, in his twentieth, that is last, year, 
and of our Lord 1087. Menumentum totius Britanniae, non dico antiquissimum, sed absque 
controversia augustissimum. Duobus magnis voluminibus Anglise descriptionem continet, 
inchoatam, juxta Annales Waverlienses et alios. An. Dni 1083. i. (e.) Gulidmi Senioris 
16. sed juxta Rubrum Librum Scaccarii, anno ejusdem Regis 14 : finitam vero (ut ipse liber 
testatur) anno suo" (sic) "20. hoc est ultimo; et Domini nostri 1087." 
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verify quotations ; to ascertain the connection of their subject 
with others previously overlooked ; or to enlarge them so as to 
include what bears upon new matter. But such purposes can 
be accomplished with convenience and entire effect only when 
the originals are close at hand, and when that is not the case, 
may frequently be neglected altogether ; which will account for 
the blunders and inconsistencies, often, it is believed, to be 
detected in the professed citations of earUer writings. 

In ascertaining the Domesday names there is no diflBculty. 
The original record is in perfect condition ; is most beautifully, 
as well as distinctly, written, though in black letter; and the 
names of places are given with either none or but few of the 
contractions, which are most plentifully employed in the general 
text. In the printed edition of Domesday Book the common 
type is used, and it is not Ukely that mistakes should often have 
been made by those, under whose inspection that printing was 
performed ; though one such mistake will hereafter be pointed 
out, in the account of the county of Surrey. The names there- 
fore of the places described in the Domesday Survey may be 
easily recognised. The identification of those places imder their 
modern appellations is a different affair ; for though many 
names now in use greatly resemble those by which such places 
were designated in early times, in others considerable changes 
have, more or less, taken place : and my own experience con- 
vinces me, that even an approach to accuracy is quite hopeless 
without — either a very intimate knowledge of not simply the 
principal places in each coimty or district, but hkewise of the 
remote hamlets and single farms, or even fields ; indeed of all 
the local names : or else the opportunity of consulting persons, 
who, if not topographical works, which, can supply information 
of that minute nature. In my own case, as already stated, I 
happen to be, partially, acquainted with all the three counties 
I have taken in hand, more closely with Kent and Sussex, than 
with Surrey ; beside which I have profited by the local know- 
ledge and inquiries of private friends,* and have consulted, if 
not all, yet, the ^est histories of those counties. Repeated 
researches and much consideration have entirely persuaded me, 
that, in the verification of the places mentioned in Domesday 
Book, it is essentially necessary to pay the most accurate atten- 

* And I now tender my hearty thanks to those friends, particularly to my co-members of 
the Sussex Archaeological Society, for the cheerful assistance they have afforded to my — 
often I fear troublesome — ^inquiries, and for the information, with which they have sup- 
plied me. 
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tion to the hundreds. Mere similarity of names will often 
mislead; and, even from my own very limited experience, I 
believe it to be not uncommon for the Domesday descriptions to 
have been misapplied from neglect of the above rule. The 
Survey, it is abundantly evident, was very systematicaUy con- 
ducted, and in recording the result, the grand divisions of the 
counties, at least of those I have studied, are usually noted ; in 
particular the hundred, in which each manor was situated, is 
very generally stated, but few omissions having fallen under my 
observation. The boundaries indeed of the hundreds appear 
hardly to have been very accurately defined or adhered to in 
those early days, and sometimes a portion of a manor may be 
described in one hundred and another portion in a second ; so 
that certainly a little confusion does occasionally arise ; though 
possibly even that may be augmented, if not caused, by the 
imperfect hght, which alone we can throw upon the subject. 
Nevertheless I do not hesitate to affirm, in the strongest 
manner, that the hundreds will prove the very best guides in 
the identification of the Domesday names ; and that error will 
inevitably follow a disregard of them. That I have been 
imiformly successful in escaping errors is far more than I will 
venture to assert. To some of the Domesday places I do not pre- 
tend to assign a locality, and possibly future inquiries may show, 
that I am wrong in some cases. Where a difficulty existed, 
much pains and deliberation have been bestowed before coming 
to any decision, and it is hoped, that only in few instances the 
places intended in Domesday Book have been mistaken. 

With regard to the actual form of the Domesday names, it 
will be perceived, that variations are admitted to exist. It must 
be remembered, that precision of language has been only, by 
comparison, very recently attended to, and that, in documents 
later by centuries than Domesday Book, we continually find, as 
in the latter, a name differently spelled within the compass of a 
very few lines, perhaps even in the same line. Thus in the 
Saxon Chronicle the name of an individual occurs twice in 
immediate juxtaposition, yet the second word is a palpable 
variation from the first. The method of combining, and possibly 
the power of, letters appear to have varied in ancient times from 
what is now the custom. For example, the modern K is in 
Domesday Book represented by Ch so constantly, that I do not 
recollect an instance (though I will not pronounce, that there 
is none) where a word, or at least a proper name, which we 
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should begin with a K, does not in Domesday Book commence 
with Ch ; thus Kent is written Chenth. The same substitution 
is found in the middle of words. 

How extremely minute, and indeed inquisitorial, was the 
Domesday Survey will appear from extracts occasionally given in 
the Notes ; and the following notice of the work in the Saxon 
Chronicle vnll show the opinion formed of William's proceeding 
by his contemporaries, or those nearly such. ** After these things 
A D. 1085, the king held a great council, and had solemn con- 
ferences with his nobles of this land, how it was inhabited, and 
by what men. He sent therefore through all England, into 
every coimty, his men, who were to inquire how many hundred 
hides were in each county, and what land and stock the king 
possessed in the same ; and what annual tribute he ought to 
receive from that county. He required also to be described how 
much land his archbishops, and diocesan bishops, and his abbots, 
and his earls held ; and, not to be tedious, what and how much 
every possessor of land in England owned of either land or 
stock, and what was the value thereof. So diligently did he 
direct the county to be examined, that there should not be a 
single hide or virgate of land, nor even (which is a shame to say, 
but he did not consider it shameful to do) ox, or cow, or hog 
passed over, which he should not bring under tax : and every- 
thing, when inserted in writing, was brought to him." (Gibsoni 
Chronicon Saxonicum, 186.) (Gibson gives a literal Latin trans- 
lation, with which alone I pretend to be familiar.) Possibly 
William's motive for this inquiry may be in some measure 
explained by what had happened immediately before, when, as 
we are informed by the Saxon Chronicle, in consequence of a 
strong report that Canute king of Denmark meditated an attempt 
to subdue this country with the assistance of Robert Count of 
Flanders, William had collected from both England and Nor- 
mandy an army more numerous than ever before seen ; which 
he had distributed among his English subjects, to be supported 
according to the quantity of land, held by each individual ; to 
the great detriment of those, upon whom the soldiers were thus 
quartered. 

With regard to the churches, described in the Survey of 
A.D. 1086, the following list will show that they were by no 
means all what would now be called " parish chtirches." Spelman 
says, in his Glossary, that the title "parish," paroichia, was 
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introduced into England from Rome in Saxon times, but is 
seldom, in old records, applied to divisions so small as modem 
parishes, more commonly signifying an entire diocese (in which 
sense the word is used by Bede). Certainly from my acquaint- 
ance with Domesday Book it might be supposed, that the term 
" parish," as the boundary of a district, was utterly unknown at 
the period of the Survey, the " manor" being that, which is con- 
stantly referred to. Manors in diflferent parishes are perpetually 
to be recognised as mentioned in Domesday Book, though the 
names of the parishes themselves may not occur. Kilbume 
states (Survey of Kent, 7), that Honorius, Archbp. of Canterbury 
(from about a.d. 630 to 653), divided the kingdom of Kent into 
parishes ; of which, in 45 of K. Edward III, the number was 
found to be 393. And though it is said of Archbp. Theodore, 
who died a.d. 690, that he urged the people to set out parishes, 
" ut parochias distinguerent," the institution might have been 
established previously, though not generally perfected up to his 
time. We are told, that this latter prelate encouraged the 
erection of churches, by the provision, with the king's consent, 
that the founders, if on their own property, should enjoy the 
perpetual patronage ; if on another's estate, the owner thereof 
should become the patron. " Hie excitavit fidelium voluntatem 
ut in civitatibus et viUis ecclesias fabricarentur, parochias distin- 
guerent, et assensus regios his procuravit : ut siqui sufficientes 
essent super proprium fundum construere ecclesias, earundem 
perpetuo patronatu gauderent ; si inter Umites alterius alicujus 
domini ecclesias facerent, ejusdem fundi domini notarentur pro 
patronis." (Elmham, quoted in Smith's note. Bed. Hist. Eccl. 
1. 5, c. 8.) Neither is it a necessary, or a probable, inference, 
that no churches existed save in those places, where they are 
noted in Domesday Book: on the contrary it is sufficiently 
evident, that they have been omitted in several cases. For 
example ; in Kent St. Margaret's (at ClifFe) near Dover is 
repeatedly spoken of; which kind of designation, not meaning 
monasteries, must, usually if not always, indicate the existence 
there of a church so dedicated ; whereas none is actually stated. 
Another St. Margaret's is alluded to, and a St. Martin's,* both 

* The last title, if no alteration has occurred since a.d. 1086, may not improbably designate 
the church of Aldington, the existence of which is specially named in Domesday Book. 
Kilbume states, that Aldington church is dedicated to St. Martin, though the same authority 
informs us, that, while part of the parish lies in Bircholt hundred, the church stands in that 
of street. However the fact of such an arrangement in modem times by no means assures us, 
that a different one did not prevail in the eleventh century. A charter of iEthilberht of Kent, 
supposed by Mr. Kemble to date about a.d. 740, names a St. Martin's, with some indications 
of its position ; ** quod est in ostio fluminis cujus nomen est liminaea et piulem agri in qua 
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in Bircholt hundred, therefore distinct from Cliffe and St. Martin's 
near Canterbury. In Sussex at Boxgrove "the clerks of the 
church," and at " Epinges/' now Iping, church dues, " circet," 
are mentioned, though a church is not specified in either case : 
and in the same county " a small church" is noted at Ovingdean, 
but none in the adjoining manor of Bx)ttingdean, though there is 
reason to conjecture, that a church was standing at the latter 
place of at least the same date as the present church of Oving- 
dean; for which matter see the Note on Rottingdean. The 
Notes appended to the List will suggest further reasons for 
believing, that Domesday Book by no means includes every 
church, which had been erected when that Survey was taken ; 
and it is highly satisfactory to me to know, that my conclusions 
on this particular are corroborated by much better authority. 
In the Archaeologia, VIII, 218, Mr. Denne adduces Thome's 
Chronicle, x Scrip. Col. 178 and 2091, to prove, that there 
was a church at Faversham in Kent anterior to the Domesday 
Survey ; he also produces presumptive evidence, that several 
others, then in being in the diocese of Rochester, are omitted in 
that record. So likewise Sir Henry Ellis expressly says (Intro- 
duction to Domesday Book, 1, 290), " Domesday Book cannot be 
decisively appealed to for the non-existence of parish churches" 
when it was compiled. 

Though a knowledge of the art of masonry must certainly 
have been acquired from the Romans during their dominion in 
Britain, yet the early churches in this country were very generaUy 
constructed of wood. Bede mentions (Hist. Eccl. 1. 3, c. 4), as 
a rarity, a stone church erected at Whitherne in Galloway by 
Columba, about a.d. 565. " Ibi ecclesiam de lapide, insolito Brit- 
tonibtia more, fecerit." This practice he testifies to have continued 
in the northern portion of Britain up to a.d. 710, when Naiton, 
king of the Picts, writing to the abbot of Wearmouth after his 
conversion to Christianity, requested, among other things, archi- 
tects (or what we should now call builders) to be sent to him, to 

situm est oratorium sancti martini ; which is at the mouth of the river whose name is Liminsea 
and (that) part of the land wherein is situated the oratory of St. Martin.*' (Codex Diploma- 
ticus, 1, 103.) The same words occur in a charter of K. Eadbriht, dated in 741. (Ut sup. V, 
46.) Also in a charter of ^thelred, King of Wessex, a.d. 867» we read of a church of 
St. Martin, " in loco qui didtur sancti martini ecclesia'' (ut sup. II, 83), which I concdve to 
be identical with the above, though unable to comprehend the Saton terms for the boundaries 
mentioned. What church may be intended by St. Margaret's I cannot ascertain. All the 
existing parish churches, now within the hmits of Bircholt hundred are called St. Mary's, 
accort^g to Kilbume, who does not notice the desecrated church of Bircholt, respecting the 
appellation of which I possess no information, wherefore it is uncertain, whether or not that 
might be St. Margaret's. 
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erect a stone church after the Roman method. "Architectoa 
sibi mitti petiit, qui juxta morem Romanorum ecclesiam de lapide 
in gente ipsius facerent.'' (Hist. Eccl. 1. 5, c. 21.) However 
this style of building, namely, of wood, was not, as perhaps 
might be supposed from the above, confined to the northern 
division of our island, but certainly had not been, up to the 
seventh century, generally exploded within the English boundary ; 
for in one instance, namely, a church raised at Lindisfame by 
Bp. Finian, at some period after his consecration a.d. 652, we 
are told, that it was originally constructed entirely of hewn oak, 
" de robore secto totam composuit,*' and thatched with reeds ; 
but subsequently, by Eadberct, installed bishop of the place 
A.D. 688, the reed was removed, and replaced by sheets of lead, 
covering walls as well as roof : " ablata harundine, plumbi laminis 
earn totam, hoc est, et tectum et ipsos quoque parietes ejus 
cooperire curavit." (Bed. Hist. Eccl. 1. 3, c. 25.) Still, about the 
period when this was done, stone churches must have been 
growing more common, because we are informed, (lb. 1. 5, c. 19, 
and notes), that Bp. Wilfrid, who died a.d. 709 after filling 
the episcopate nearly forty years, had erected some smnptuous 
churches; and Acca, his successor at Hexham, enlarged and 
greatly ornamented his cathedral. The above-mentioned request 
too of the Pictish king demonstrates among the English a great 
advance beyond the old timber structures. This advance, we 
may well assume, was largely owing to the exertions of, among 
others, Benedict Biscop, founder of the monastery of Wearmouth, 
who, about a.d. 675, went into France after masons; "Grallias 
petens, cementarios qui lapideam sibi ecclesiam juxta Romanorum, 
quem semper amabat, morem facerent, postulavit, accepit, attuht." 
(Bede, 319j Oxford, 1846.) A few lines farther on we are 
assured, that the use of glass for windows &c. was introduced 
into England at the same time from the same quarter ; it being 
expressly stated, that not only Benedict's work (to the church of 
his new monastery) was then completed, but also the art of 
making glass taught in the country. "Proximante autem ad 
perfectum opere, misit legatarios ad GalUam, qui vitri factores, 
artifices videhcet Brittannis eatenus incognitos, ad cancellandas 
ecclesiae, porticuumque, et caenaculorum ejus fenetras adducerent. 
Factumque est, et venerunt : nee solum opus postulatum com- 
pleverunt, sed et Anglorum ex eo gentem hujusmodi artificium 
nosse et discere fecerunt: artificium nimirum vel lampadis 
ecclesiae claustris vel vasorum multifariis usibus non ignobiUter 
aptum." These quotations indeed actually refer to other districts, 
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than the three counties comprised in the present work ; but they 
may, not unreasonably, be deemed to indicate the general state 
of architectural knowledge throughout the country. Sussex, 
consisting in great measure of forest, was probably in a backward 
condition : not merely however was Kent (as will be noticed in 
the Introduction to that county) superior in civilization, so as to 
be in some respects a model, to other dioceses, but Bede informs 
us, that Benedict Biscop travelled from Rome to England with 
Archbp. Theodore, when the latter came to take possession of the 
see of Canterbury, and remained two years in that city, before, 
after another journey to Rome, he founded the monastery of 
Wearmoutli. (Ut sup. 318.) Theodore was archbishop twenty 
years ; his diocese therefore had abundant opportunities of pro- 
fiting by his acquaintance, which no doubt was considerable, with 
foreign arts, even if those arts had not previously been imported. 

Our Saxon ancestors undoubtedly were far less skilled in 
architecture, than those of succeeding ages ; but it would be a 
mistake to suppose, that their churches, even after the general 
adoption of stone and lime masonry, were mere rude, unadorned 
structures. Those specimens of their workmanship, which remain 
to the present day, evince, that they certainly paid some attention, 
not only to ornament in general, but even to sculpture ; witness 
the tower of Barnack church, Northamptonshire, and Sompting 
church, Sussex. We can scarcely imagine, that, while much 
intercourse was maintained with the Continent, which assuredly 
was the case,* art, as then known and practised there, was less 
cultivated in this country, than at the same period in Ireland ; 
and the researches of Mr. George Petrie (see his very interesting 
work on the Round Towers of Ireland,) have sufficiently 
established the fact, that many of the ruins remaining in his 
country date much earher than the Norman invasion of England ; 
those edifices even now exhibiting much constructive skill, and in 
many instances proving the care and labour employed upon their 
adornment. But, in addition to any inferences we may draw, 
ancient writers actually bear testimony both to the opinion, 
formed in their day, of the early ecclesiastical edifices, and also 
to the attention and expense bestowed upon supplying them with 

* We are informed, that, beside Britons (from Wales and Cornwall) and Scots (from Ireland) 
many Franks, Frisians, Gauls, Pagans (from the unconverted parts of Germany) and Armoricans, 
both noble and ignoble, voluntarily settled in England to enjoy the blessing of King Alfr«d*8 
paternal government. " Franci autem multi, Frisones, Galli, Pagani, Britones, et Scoti, Armoiid 
sponte se suo dominio subdiderant, nobiles scilicet et ignobiles." (Annales Rerum Gestarum 
iElfredi Magni, auctore Asserio Menevensi. Wise's edition, 44.) 
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whatever was considered necessary and appropriate for their 
sacred purposes. Thus Hexham church, bmlt by Bp. Wilfrid 
A. D. 674, is styled a wonderftd work, " mirabile opus ;" and 
Ripon was indebted to the same munificent prelate for a highly- 
commended church. (Notes to Bed. Hist. Eccl. 1. 6, c. 19.) Of 
his successor, Acca, the statement already referred to is, that he 
added to his church various beauties and rare works ; " ecclesiae 
suae edificium multifario decore ac mirificis ampliavit operibus." 
(lb. 1. 5, c. 20.) He also, beside collecting relics, and providing 
separate altars, &c. for them, erected and furnished a splendid 
Kbrary (unquestionably " splendid '' according to the experience 
and idea of the age) as well as procured vessels and lights for his 
cathedral: "historias passiones eorum" (scil. apostolorum et 
martyrum Christi) "una cum caeteris ecclesiasticis voluminibus 
summa industria congregans, amplissimam ibi ac nobilissimam 
bibliothecam fecit, necnon et vasa sancta et luminaria, aliaque 
hujusmodi quae ad ornatum domus Dei pertinent, studiosissime 
paravit." (Ibidem.) Similarly it is stated of Benedict Biscop 
(lb. 324), that he had bestowed on his monastery at Wearmouth 
a most noble and copious library : " Bibliothecam, quam de Roma 
nobilissimam copiosissimamque advexerat." The following quota- 
tion likewise will show the opinion upon this subject of a very 
competent judge. "That many of the Saxon churches were 
erected of stone, and on plans of great complexity, with crypts, 
triforia, clerestories, central towers, and other parts resembling in 
arrangement the Norman churches, can hardly be doubted, from 
the descriptions that have been preserved to us," &c. (Professor 
Willis's Architectural Hist, of Winchester Cathedral, 34.) 

From the brief report by his historian, Asser, of K. Alfred's 
proceedings we may acquire some insight into the state of 
domestic architecture at that period. Alfred himself appears to 
have been a great builder, and must have acquired a knowledge 
of the art, as of so many others, far beyond his contemporaries. 
He is stated to have taught all his goldsmiths and craftsmen, 
falconers, hawkers, and huntsmen; and by his own new con- 
trivance to have formed edifices far beyond the custom of his 
predecessors. " Aurifices, et artifices suos omnes, et falconarios, 
et accipitrarios, canicularios quoque (non desinebat) docere; et 
aedificia supra omnem antecessorum suorum consuetudinem, vene- 
rabiliora et pretiosiora nova sua machinatione facere." (Asser's 
Alfred by Wise, 43.) Notwithstanding his long-continued and 
most harassing warfare with the Danes, we are assured that he 
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found time to reconstruct destroyed cities and towns, and to 
found others upon fresh sites : he erected royal residences of 
diflferent kinds both of stone and of timber, such as excited the 
admiration of his subjects : and for convenience he changed the 
situation of some of his stone manor-houses. Some of these 
structures are declared to have been adorned with gold and 
silver. " (Quid loquar) De civitatibus et urbibus renovandis, et 
aUis, ubi nunquam ante fiierant, construendis ? De aedificiis 
aureis et argenteis incomparabUiter illo docente fabricatis ? De 
auhs et cambris regaUbus, lapideis et ligneis, suo jussu mirabihter 
constructis ? De vilKs regaUbus lapideis antiqua positione mu- 
tatis, et in decentioribus locis regali imperio decentissime con- 
structis?*' (Ut sup. 58.) But though Alfred's buildiQgs were 
so skilfully framed and so richly adorned for the age, it is also 
quite clear, that the workmanship was really very defective. For 
after his ingenious invention for ascei'taining the time by means 
of wax candles, so divided by marks, as that each portion would 
last just an hour, he was compelled farther to contrive horn 
lanthoms* to hold those candles, because otherwise they often 
consumed too rapidly in consequence of high winds by day and by 
night rushing violently through not merely the doors and windows 
of the churches, the openings of the masonry and planks, but 
likewise Wsfd frequent cracks ia the walls. " Ventorum violentia 
inflante, quee aliquando per ecclesiarum ostia et fenestrarum, 
maceriarum quoque et tabularum, vel frequentes parietum 
rimulas." (Ut sup. 68.) It having been mentioned above, that 
libraries even were not neglected in Saxon times, a testimony 
may be added to prove the care taken to preserve family docu- 
ments. A charter of a. d. 903 states that Duke iEthelfrid 
having lost all his hereditary records by a fire, he petitioned 
K. Edward, his lieutenants, and the senators of Mercia for their 
consent and licence to have others written ; to which they unani- 
mously agreed. " Contigit quod iEthelfrido duci omnes hereditarii 
libri ignis uastatione combusti perierant. TaU igitur necessitate 
cogente, praedictus dux rogauit Eadweardum regem, iEthelredum 
quoque et iEthelfledam, qui tunc principatum et potestatem 
gentis Merciae sub praedicto rege tenuerunt, omnes etiam sena- 
tores Merciorum, ut ei consentirent, et licentiam darent alios 

* Though the manufacture of ^ass had been introduced into England two hundred years 
preyiouB to Alfred's reign, and above a century brfore the last-named event Bede had noticed 
the advantage of that article for the construction of church lamps (see the quotation above 
from Bede, 319) it is remarkable, that K. Alfred used horn instead of glass for his lanthoms, 
which must indeed have been of considerable height, but plates of glass might surely hove 
been procured equal to the largest laminae of horn, and either would require the support of 
cross-bars. 
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libros rescribendi. Tunc illi unianimiter omnes deuota mente 
coQsenserunt ut alii libri rescriberentur, eodem modo quo et 
priores script! erant, in quantum eos memoriter recordari potuis- 
sent/* (Cod. Dipl. V, 154.) Again, of a subsequent charter, 
A. D. 909, the subject is the importance of written records, and 
the necessity of maintaining a succession of them in sound con- 
dition. (Ut sup. 168.) 

Many probably will be surprised to hear of paintings in Saxon 
times ; but Bede tells us expressly of such tlnngs. As he calls 
them indifferently not merely "picturas," but "imagines,*' he 
may possibly be describing sculpture ; though the situation, in 
which they were placed, " ecclesiam in gyro coronaret,'* makes 
me consider them to have been rather paintings on the interior 
waUs, than carvings inserted in the exterior. The subjects were, 
in one church the history of our Lord : in the other proofs of the 
harmony between the Old and New Testaments ; for instance, 
Isaac bearing the wood, and in an adjoinincr compartment the 
Lord carryini the cross ; again, the seient^whichlLes lifted 
up in the wilderness, and the Son of man exalted on the cross. 
" Dominicae historiae picturas, quibus totam Dei genetricis eccle- 
siam in gyro coronaret ; imagines quoque ad omandum monas- 
terium ecclesiamque beati Fauli apostoU de concordia veteris et 
novi Testamenti summa ratione compositas exhibuit: verbi 
gratia, Isaac hgna quibus inunolaretur portantem, et Dominum 
cracem in qua pateretur asque portantem, proxima super invicem 
regione, pictura conjunxit. Item serpenti in heremo a Moyse 
exaltato, Filium hominis in cruce exaltatum comparavit.'* (Bede, 
323, Oxford, 1846.) 

The researches, required by this undertaking, have shown, 
that, as the sequel will render evident, an immense number of 
churches and chapels have been desecrated and destroyed. We 
may flatter ourselves, that we live in a church-building age ; and 
so, happily, we do, compared to a preceding period. Still in that 
respect we come far behind the zeal and munificence of our 
ancestors. It will be observed, that the work of destruction 
has been carried on in all the three counties, though, as might 
be anticipated, most extensively in the two largest, namely, Kent 
and Sussex. Many however of the demolished churches were 
situated near the mansions of the resident nobility or gentry ; 
and I am dispose'd to conjecture, that these small, distinct eccle- 
siastical structures might, in some instances, if not generaHy, 
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have been pulled down, as no longer necessary, on the proprietor 
of the estate founding a chantry in, that is, as an addition to, the 
parish church ; which, as even the following Notes will show, 
see particularly that on Poynings, Sussex, was frequently done. 
There is reason to suppose, that other, perhaps many, chapels, 
beside those specially named hereafter, once existed in various 
parts of our tlu'ee counties. 

In investigating the period, to which the erection of individual 
churches should be assigned, I doubt if sufficient attention be 
generally paid to the material, of which the building is constructed. 
My own experience leads me to imagine, that occasionally some 
clue to the date may be afforded by the kind of stone, which 
may have been principally used. A few years ago the accumu- 
lated whitewash of centuries was scraped from the arches of 
Rottingdean church, Sussex, when, among the Caen stone chiefly 
employed, beside several pieces of the county sandstone, appeared 
numerous others of a sort, which was new to two persons of 
considerable experience in such matters, one as an architect, the 
other as a stonemason. Subsequently I embraced every oppor- 
tunity of searching elsewhere for this stone ; and the result is, 
that I have discovered small portions in many churches in this 
neighbourhood, where they may have been old stones worked 
up again ; the more ancient the edifice, the greater being the 
prospect of finding specimens. It is remarkable also, that such 
specimens occur as if in their primary positioriy where the 
strongest marks of antiquity exist. For example : at St. John's 
sub Castro, Lewes, see the Note, the original part of the very 
curious arch consists of the stone in question. It is likewise 
present in the ribs of the tower, as well as in the foundation of the 
east end, of Sompting church, also in Sussex. The two churches 
of Corhampton and Warnford in Hampshire both exhibit speci- 
mens, but with a striking variation : in the former the stone 
remains in the ornamental parts, namely, in the chancel-arch, 
and in the distinctive ribs upon the outer walls, as if so placed 
from the first ; whereas in the latter it is mixed up among other 
stones, not being the sole, nor the chief, material used. Now 
Corhampton, as well as Sompting, is a generally admitted relic 
of Anglo-Saxon workmanship, while Warnford cannot probably 
date earher than Norman times. Again ; of the splendid Norman 
church of Romsey, Hampshire, the greater proportion certainly, 
if not the whole, is constructed of this stone, even including the 
exterior walls of the western end, which was completed in the 
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Early English style; though I cannot speak as to the orna- 
mental work of the interior of that part, which I imagine is likely 
to be of Caen stone. On the other hand in the church of 
St. Cross I could not perceive a single piece of the stone : but the 
liforman portion of Winchester Cathedral is entirely, so far as 
my observation could reach, composed of it ; and from a rather 
cursory examination I apprehend, that a close inspection would 
probably confirm very remarkably the idea of Professor Willis 
respecting the adaptation of certain Norman piers in the nave to 
later alterations effected in that compartment of the edifice. 
(See his Archit. Hist, of Winchester Cathedral, 54, 68 to 74.) 
In the same city the remaining ruins of Wolvesey Castle consist 
almost wholly, if not wholly, of wrought stone from some former 
building (the old Saxon cathedral? See WiUis as above, 17) the 
material being of the same kind as just mentioned in the 
cathedral ; though it is not intended to affirm absolutely that 
no specimens of another description can be found. 

The stone in question has the appearance of being formed by 
the compression of comminuted fragments of innumerable shells. 
In the method of formation, though not in the substances of 
which it is composed (writing without any knowledge of geology), 
it bears a considerable resemblance to Bath stone ; the latter, to 
which I would compare it, consisting of indurated grit or coarse 
sand, with the occasional intermixture of small pebbles either 
rounded or angular. When my attention was first attracted, I 
was much struck by the likeness of the Bath stone to that, which, 
some time previous, I had been studying, although, on closer 
examination, the difference was immediately discovered. The 
quality of the stone above noticed seems to vary, but it often 
becomes extremely hard, though it is liable to wear away in 
some measure from exposure to the atmosphere, and, as must be 
anticipated, it is unfit for dehcate carving, or for any such work 
after under-cutting was practised. The result of my researches 
tends towards the conclusion, that this shelly stone ceased to be 
extensively employed, that is, in fresh supplies, when the improve- 
ment of architectural skiU introduced a more complicated and 
more elaborate style of ornamentation, it being then superseded 
by the Caen stone, and other sorts of a finer and closer grain. 
No opportunity has hitherto occurred of ascertaining, by personal 
examination, or in reply to inquiries, the quarries, from which 
our stone was obtained, or of identifying it in situ ; but a high 
geological authority, the present learned Professor of Geology at 
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Oxford, pronounces it to belong to " the fresh water shell lime- 
stone of the island of Purbeck, from the same quarry as thePurbeck 
marble,but not marble; once much usedfor pavements inLondon." 

It will be perceived, that I have not, in the ensuing Notes, 
confined myself strictly to the immediate object of this compila- 
tion, but have without scruple superadded any matter, which 
appeared to be connected with the antiquities of the several 
counties. In particular the Notes are somewhat augmented 
by quoting notices of the more ancient monumental memo- 
rials, which I found recorded in the works I have consulted. 
For the correctness of these notices, it must be remembered, 
I am not responsible, further than as I have endeavoured 
to copy them faithfully from the books, whence they are 
taken. Here also it may be mentioned, that care has been 
bestowed to present all the direct citations in the precise words 
and spelling of the authors, from whom they are borrowed ; but 
in some instances, which may easily be distinguished, the sub- 
stance only of the intelhgence, so acquired, is produced. The 
wish has been throughout not to make use of any published 
information without acknowledgment, and it is hoped, that this 
has always been done ; so that reference may be made to the 
original work, if deemed necessary ; though unluckily the page 
has in too many cases been omitted. When statements were 
derived from private sources, the same proceeding of course has 
not been followed. The statements, the architectural in parti- 
cular, which are quoted from other works, are offered only for 
what they are worth ; which may be even nil. At least such has 
been found to be the fact in several instances, where an oppor- 
tunity of comparison has occurred. Of the original matter 
many descriptions of churches are not my own ; but I have 
introduced none, on the accuracy of which I cannot thoroughly 
depend ; indeed the correctness of the description is far more 
to be relied upon in most of those cases, than if the result 
merely of my own observations. 

If occasionally disappointment should be felt, that new topics of 
antiquarian interest, which may accidentally arise, are not followed 
up, it may be recollected, that these investigations, in their existing 
shape, have afready extended far beyond what was originally con- 
templated; and likewise that, with very limited facilities and means 
of research, such additional inquiries cannot be very practicable, 
indeed almost invariably must prove absolutely impracticable. 
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It can hardly escape notice, that no uniformity has been 
observed with regard to the spelling of the proper names here- 
after occurring, but that, for instance, the same individual may 
be called Caedwalla in one place, Ceadwalla in another, and 
perhaps Cadwalla in a third. This variation is produced by 
different forms being employed by the several authorities con- 
sulted, and the desire to give, in every case, the precise name 
adopted in the passage referred to. 

With regard to the general character of what is now offered 
to the public I would remark, that no pretension is made to 
being an authority upon the subjects treated of. What was 
proposed has been merely to assist, and occasionally to direct, 
the curiosity of others ; as well as to suggest and aid in the pre- 
servation of any curious and interesting relics of olden days, 
which have hitherto escaped the ravages of the fell destroyer. 
Time. Should my efforts prove successful, and acceptable to 
those, into whose hands they may fall, the time and labour be- 
stowed upon the work will be amply recompensed ; and the only 
cause of regret will be, that the undertaking was not commenced 
by one better qualified to render the compilation more complete, 
though in what has been accomplished truth and accuracy have 
been most diligently studied. It would have been most de- 
sirable, that the personal survey of all the churches, sites, and 
other objects, hereafter enumerated, should have been perfected, 
before the work was made pubUc ; but this has not been, and in 
all human probability never can be, in my power. Wherefore, 
instead of waiting for opportunities of improvement, which may 
never occur, I have preferred offering this unfinished outline, 
such as I have hitherto been able to make it. Since proposals 
were issued for pubhshing these Notes, every feasible endeavour 
has been made to carry on the plan of them ; and much has 
actually been effected, notwithstanding that the consequences of 
serious illnesses have been felt through the whole of 1849 up to 
the present moment ; but for which perhaps this attempt might 
have been rendered less unworthy of attention. Whatever 
errors may be detected are involuntary, and corrections of them 
will be thankfully accepted, as so many approaches to the aims 
professed above. The occupation, arising from the inquiries of 
which the results are detailed below, has proved highly interest- 
ing, beside opening new sources of knowledge ; but I had no 
idea upon how wide a field of labour I was entering, though, 
having commenced, the only alternative was, either to abandon 
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the undertaking entirely, or else to apply the care and pains, bj 
which alone anything satisfactory coidd be produced. 

Vale AT quantum. 

A. H. 

Of the Illustrations to this volume it may be mentioned, that 
the object has been to offer examples, as far as possible, which 
have not been previously published ; and though others of much 
interest might have been added, it must be remembered, that 
the success of this publication is as yet very uncertain. For one 
plate, that of Wigsell in Salehurst, Sussex, the subscribers are 
indebted to the kindness and liberality of the proprietor of the 
estate. Sir S. B. P. Micklethwait, Bart., of Iridge. 

Rottinodean; Dec, 1850. 



Note. — To show that, although the interest and feeling now extensively 
diffused respecting the proper attention due to the preservation and the internal 
arrangement of our churches is certainly a revival, such subjects were not utterly 
forgotten, whatever might be general appearances, I indulge myself with sub- 
joining two extracts from a work, which was recently brought to my notice. 

" It is earnestly to be wished, that our churches were as free as those of the 
Continent, from those vile incumbrances" (namely, pews). "The warmth, 
which is afforded by them, might be more efficaciously and cheaply obtained by 
double doors, or by stoves. They are not only grievously injurious to archi- 
tectural effect, and frequently conceal or deface the venerable monument, and the 
sepulchral tablet, but they also give rise to petty jealousies and disputes, very 
discordant indeed with the feelings, which ought to prevail in us, on entering the 
temple of That Being, who is *no respecter of persons.'" [Bisquidtiona by 
Frank Sayees, M.D. Norwich, 1808 ; 203, 2d ed.) 

" Having concluded the remarks, which I had to offer on this subject, I hope 
I may here be allowed to enter my protest against, what is usually termed, the 
beautifying of churches. This ingenious process is commonly performed by 
bespattering the walls and columns of the building with abundant and repeated 
showers of whitewash ; by which the finer carved work, and the ancient mural 
inscriptions are most successfully obliterated ; by forcing the sepulchral brasses, 
and other tablets of the dead to yield the places, which they had obstinately 
retained for centuries, to a trim, new pavement; by overwhelming the faded 
splendour of the screen, and the sombre gloss of the oaken pulpit with the more 
enlivening tints of yeUow and blue ; by substituting a clearer glass to that which 
is dimmed by the armorial bearings of founders and benefactors, or by the 
gloomy forms of martyrs and of saints; by uniting in a close, though veiy 
unexpected concord, the most ancient and the most modem styles of building 
and ornament ; and finally by exalting, in a conspicuous part of the holy fabrick, 
the names of those illustrious ^diles, under whose happy ministration the pious 
work was brought to entire perfection. Surely the reparation of our churches is 
not necessarily attended by such consequences as these ; all, that is to be aimed 
at, is simply to preserve the building and its appendages, as much as is possible, 
in their original state ; to restore what is decayed ; to protect what is endan- 
gered ; and to prevent mischief, instead of doing it." (Ut supra, 212.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 



eni From the defective notice in Domesday Book of various 

int^ parishes (some of which are populous places at the present day) 
in the Weald, compared with the fuller description of lands 
lying on the northern side of the county, it is manifest that the 
former district stood far lower than the latter in general estima- 
tion at the period of the Domesday Survey : the necessary result, 

Qat in fact, of its situation within the great forest of Anderida (farther 
spoken of in the Note on Idmpne, and under the county of 
Sussex), with a wet, tenacious soil, that portion too imme- 
diately below the central range of hills being too flat to possess 
much natural drainage, so that the roads were rendered prac- 
ticable during the winter for the horses, upon whose backs alone 
aU heavy goods could be conveyed, only by paved tracks at the 
sides. In the miry parts of the Weald of Kent, — ^and the same 
statement doubtless would apply to similar portions of Sussex, — 
wheel carriages were not generally, because they could not be, 
used, except on the principal Unes of road, until a very recent 
period. Long within my own recollection the cross roads in 
some districts of Kent were utterly impassable during the 
T^inter; and, as I have witnessed, if a miQer, for example, 
wished to deUver goods down one of these lanes, he would 
exchange his horse's harness for a packsaddle, and, leaving his 
cart by the side of the turnpike road, he would load the saddle 

I with his flour-sacks and himself, — ^thus resorting to the same 
mode of conveyance used for ages previously. The tracks, for 
such alone were many of those bye lanes, which occasionally 

1 
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were wide and overgrown with grass, were provided with a 
narrow sort of causeway, sometimes perhaps with two paths, one 
being paved with irregular-sized slabs of stone, the other covered 
with small stones ; the first for foot passengers, the second for 
horses. Upon such as the latter I myself have ridden formerly, 
though few, if any, it is probable, now remain. Of the paved 
causeways numerous examples may still be seen on the borders 
of the roads in some parts of Kent. And, beside other examples 
in the same county, one such may yet (1849) be observed under 
the northern boundary of Kidbrook Park, near East Grinsted, 
Sussex, for some distance forming the footpath by the side of a 
public road. Some part of this, as in other instances, is entire 
throughout, while elsewhere the centre is worn, as it might be 
by the feet of horses, the edges remaining in good condition. 

But, in addition to the difficulty of communication in early 
days, the relative importance of places in the eleventh century 
must, as will be acknowledged to be probable, have been 
dij0ferent from what it is at present. Thus Newenden, now an 
insignificant village, is named in Domesday Book as the site of 
a market, while Tenterden, a town at the distance of only five 
miles, is altogether omitted. From the large number of dese- 
crated churches appearing in the subjoined List and Notes, it 
win also be perceived, that the stationary inhabitants of the 
county must be otherwise located now, from what they were in 
earlier times. For instance, judging from the ruined churches, 
Romney Marsh must have been more populous formerly, than 
it is at this day; which must have been the case likewise at 
Merston and Rokesley, omitting other examples. 

Rich as the county of Kent is in historical works, of greater 
or less value, I have not derived from them all the assistance I 
could have desired. I must acknowledge large obUgations to 
Hasted's History, in enabling me to identify several places 
described in Domesday Book ; but in some few of the Kentish 
manors two, and even more, churches are specified; and in 
general it has been possible to do no more than to propose a 
surmise as to the situation, in each case, of only one of those 
churches. 

Another remark may be oflfered, the result of my own 
acquaintance with, and my inquiries respecting, the churches, in 
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present use, of this county; that one alone, Swanscombe (on 
which see the Note), has been reported, on any sufficient autho- 
rity, to contain vestiges of Anglo-Saxon architecture. (St. Martin's, 
near Canterbury, is considered more than doubtfdl; and the 
desecrated church in Dover Castle is excluded fix)m this obser- 
vation.) This may easily be accoimted for. There is satis- 
factory evidence, that Kent was thickly peopled, and possessed 
numerous churches, before the Normans entered England ; and 
the importance of this angle of the kingdom, both from its 
population, and from its contiguity to the continent of Europe, 
could not fail to render it valuable in the estimation of the 
sovereigns and their great nobility ; accordingly, we know that 
many parties of high political reputation, in diflferent reigns, 
held estates of greater or less extent in Kent. Nor can it sur- 
prise us to discover, that, in the course of nearly seven hundred 
years, all the ecclesiastical buildings, with few, if any, exceptions, 
which the Normans found standing when they obtained dominion 
over the district, should have been taken down, in order to be 
replaced by more spacious and more elaborate structures in the 
styles of later ages. It is certain, not only that numerous 
persons during those periods enjoyed ample means for under- 
taking such costly works, but Ukewise that, for many generations, 
it was a common practice of the noble and the rich to expend 
magnificent sums in erecting a splendid, or in decorating a more 
simple, house of devotion. We have therefore reason to expect, 
that the Saxon churches should have disappeared throughout 
this county, which is the fact; and that those now existing 
should be, generally, conformable to the tastes which prevailed 
in times long subsequent. Reference to the Note upon Swans- 
combe will show, that inspection has not quite convinced me of 
the Saxon character of any part of that church, though possibly 
some small remains of that date may exist. There is another 
church in the county, that of Apledore, a portion of which I 
would point out as meriting attentive examination. 

The condition of Kent with regard to civilization, anterior 
to the Norman invasion, seems to have been superior to that of 
the remainder of England ; as might be anticipated from its 
proximity to the continent of Europe. Up to a. d. 669, when it 
began to spread throughout England, the method of chanting in 
the services of rehgion, " sonos cantandi in ecclesia," was known 
only in Kent; but Bishop Wilfrid then carried back with him 
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into Northumberland both teachers of singing, masons, and 
other craftsmen. (Bed. Hist. Eccl. 1. 4, c. 2, and note to 182, 
Oxford, 1845.) Whence, corroborated by what is said above 
(Preface), we may infer, that for a considerable period Kent 
was the guide and instructor of other English dioceses in eccle- 
siastical matters. 

The Domesday description affords evidence, that Penenden 
Heath was, as it remains to this day, by custom of common law, 
the place of important meetings for affairs of general concern in 
Kent, as early as the time when the Survey was taken ; for at 
the commencement of the description it is said, " If they '' (the 
landed proprietors) " should be warned to convene at a Shire- 
mote, they shall go to Penenden, not farther. Si faerint premo- 
niti ut conveniant ad sciram, ibunt usque ad pinnedennan, non 
longius/' {D. B,) Wherefore we may safely regard this as one 
of the then ancient customs of Kent, the enjoyment of which 
was confirmed to the inhabitants by K. William I, at Swans- 
combe, as the price of their submission to him. It appears also 
from Domesday Book, that the celibacy of the inferior dignified 
clergy was not yet enforced some time before a. d. 1086, because 
in the early part of the account of Kent three persons are men- 
tioned, whose fathers are declared to have held the property 
spoken of as prebends : " Pater ejusdem — ^pater hujus" — and 
" pater ipsius — ^tenuit in prebenda." {D. B.) And indeed some 
years after the period of the Survey, namely, a. d. 1129, 
William, Archbishop of Canterbury, summoned a council at 
London, when it was determined, that all archdeacons and 
priests, who failed to dismiss their wives by a given day, should 
be deprived of their churches, as well as houses, and never 
afterwards be permitted to officiate there. Which rule however, 
we are assured, proved a mere brutum fulmen, though sanc- 
tioned by the archbishop and all the other English prelates^ 
since, by permission of K. Henry I, all the parties concerned 
continued to retain their wives precisely as before. (Gibs. Chron. 
Sax. 233, 234.) 
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The first column of the List contains the Modern Names of 
places ; the second the corresponding names, extracted from 
Domesday Book ; and when any place appears among the latter 
only, the reason is, not that in every case no modem appellation is 
known; though in some instances that may be the fact ; but that 
the church, formerly standing there, has been desecrated, and the 
site is no longer, if indeed it ever was, recognised as a distinct 
parish or chapelry. In the third column are given the churches 
mentioned in Domesday Book. The fourth, headed (^.j9. 1291,) 
refers to the Taxation of Pope Nicholas the Fourth, (" Taxatio 
Eccles' AugUae et Walliae, auctoritate P. Nicolai 4, circa 
A. D. 1291,") and the asterisk in this column opposite to any 
name, indicates the church of that place to be noticed in the 
Taxation ; which is conclusive evidence of the existence there of 
a church or chapel at that period, though the omission of such 
notice does not necessarily prove that no such building had yet 
been erected at the spot. Sometimes the church is not actuaQy 
specified, but a vicar is ; which last however always impKes the 
presence of a church, the oflSce having originated from the appro- 
priation of churches and their emoluments to the support of 
monasteries ; after which proceeding the latter were bound to 
find persons to perform the reUgious services of those churches, 
which persons were in consequence termed " Vicarii," or " sub- 
stitutes *' for the extinct rectors. 

In describing the architectural characters of the buildings 
noticed, the terms employed are those suggested by the late 
Mr. Rickman ; according to which definitions the Norman style 



6 EXPLANATION. 

may be stated generally to have prevailed till about a. d. 1200 ; 
the Early English may be called the style of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; the Decorated to have been adopted during the larger 
portion of the fourteenth; the last style, namely, the Perpen- 
dicular, having been introduced toward the conclusion of the 
fourteenth century, became that of the fifteenth, but, though 
practised so late as a. d. 1640, and even subsequently, it had 
already greatly declined from its perfection. (Gloss, of Architect.) 

In the following Notes, 

The abbreviation . . Norm., stands for Norman. 

„ Tr. Norm. ,f Transition Norman, intermediate be- 

tween the first and second styles. 

E. E. jr Early English. 

», Dec. It Decorated. 

^ Perp. „ Perpendicular. 

For the same reason, namely, the sake of brevity, the references 
to Domesday Book are not given at full length, but short, as 
{D. B.) A similar rule is observed with regard to other works, 
which are frequently cited, the entire titles being named on the 
first occasion, but contractions afterwards employed. All works 
cited are invariably placed between parentheses. 
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Refer- 
ence to 
Notes. 

1 


Modern Names. 


Domesday Nam 


e*. Chnrche*. 


A.D. 
1291. 




Acryse • . , . 
Addington . . . 


Acres . . 
( Eddintune 
\ Edintone 


1 
1 






2 


Adesham .... 


( Addesham 
X Edesham 




m 




3 

4 
5 


Aldington . . . 

AlVhairi . . , . 


Aldintone . 


1 






Allhallows . . . 


9 # # ■ 
• • • • 






6 


Allington . . . 


Elentnn 


1 






7 


All Saints, Thanet 










8 




Alnoitone . 


1 






9 
10 


Apledore .... 
Ash, near Sandwich 


Apeldres 
Ece . . . 


1 






11 


„ near Wrotham 


Eisse . . 




. * 




12 


Ashford .... 


rEssetesford 
^Estefort . 


1 


« 




13 


Ashurst 










14 




Audintone . 


1 


. * 




15 
16 


Aylesford .... 
Badlesmere . . . 


Elesford 
Badelesmere 


: '. 1 


* 




17 
18 


Bapchild .... 
Barfreston . . . 


• • • • 
Berlrestone 


• 






19 


Barham .... 


Berham 


1 


« 


! 


20 


Barming .... 

Beaiixlield,or Whit- ') 

field ... J 


Bermelinge 
Bevesfel 










Beckenham 


Bacheham . 




* 




21 


Benenden . . . 


Benindene . 


1 


« 




22 


Bersted .... 


• . . 1 




« 




23 


Bethersden . . . 


• • • 1 




« 




24 
25 
26 


Betshanger . . . 
Bexley .... 
Bicknor .... 


Bedesharri . 
Bix . . 

... 


'. '. 1 


* 


' 


27 

28 


Bidborongh 
Biddenden . . . 


. . . 


• . 


« 
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Refer- 


^ 






A.D. 


enceto 


Modem Names. 


Domesday Names. 


Churches. 


1291. 


Notes. 

29 










Bilsinglon . . . 


Bilsvitone . . 


1 


« 


30 


Birchington 








31 


Bircholt . . . . 


fBeUce 
1 Belicolt 






32 


Birling .... 


Berlinge , , 


1 


« 


33 


Blackmanstone . . 
Bobhing 


Blachemenestone 


1 


« 


34 




Bogelei . . 


1 


. 




Bonnington . . . 


Bonintone . . 


1 


« 


35 


Borden .... 


. • • « • 




* 


36 


Boresfield 

• 










Boughton Aluph , .. 


Boltune , . 


1 


« 


37 


„ under the Blean 


Boltone , . 




« 


38 


„ Malherb . . 


Boltone 




1 


* 




„ Monchensy 


Boltone 




1 


« 


39 


Bourne, Bekes . . 


Bumes . . 




1 


He 


40 


„ Bisnops 


Bumes . . 




1 


* 


41 


„ Little , .. 


Litebume . 




1 


* 


43 


„ North . . 


Norborne . 






* 


43 


„ Patri? . 


Borne . . 




1 


« 


44 


Boxley .... 


Boseleu 









45 


Brabourue. . . . 


Brebume . 




1 


* 


46 


Brasted .... 


Briestede . 




1 


« 


47 


Bredgar 








48 


Bredhurst 


9 






49 


Brenchley .... 






* 


50 


Brenzet , , 




Brensete . .. 




♦ 


51 


Bridge , , 




Brige . . . 






52 


Broinfield 




Bnmfelle 






53 


Bromley . . 




Bronlei ... . 




* 


54 


Brooke . , 






1 


♦ 


55 


Brookland 








« 


56 


Buckland, near Dover 


Bochelande 


1 


♦ 


57 


„ nearFaversharu 


JBocheland .. . 




« 




Burham , , . . 


Borhara . . 


1 


« 




Burmarsh , , , 


Burwarmaresc 




*. 


58 


Canterbury . . . 


( Cantuaria 
X Cantuarie 






59 


Capel 










1 
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Refer- 










ence to 
Notes. 


Modem Names. 


DoBiesday Names. 


Churches. 


JlD, 
1291. 


60 


Capel le F^me 




■ 






Chalke .... 


Celca . w . 


1 


« 


61 


Challock .... 


Cherinchehelle 




« 


62 


Charing .... 


Cheringes . . 




♦ 


63 


Charlton, near Dover 


Cerlentone . . 




« 


64 


„ near Greenwich 


Cerletone . . 




m 


65 


Chart, Great . . 


Certh . . . 




« 


66 


„ Little . . 


Litelcert . . 


• 


« 


67 


„ next Sutton 


Certh . . . 


1 


« 


68 


Chart^ham . . . 


Certeham . . 


1 


« 


69 


Chatham .' ^ . 


Ceteham 


1 


« 


70 


Chelsfield , . . 


fCiUesfeUe . . 
[Ciresfel . . 




« 


71 


Cheriton .... 


CherinceUe . . 




« 


72 


Chesilhurst . . . 


..... 




« 




Chevening . . . 


..... 




« 




Chiddingstone . . 


..... 




« 


73 


Chilham .... 


Cilleham . . 


1 


« 


74 


Chillenden . . . 


Cilledene . . 




« 


75 


Chislet .... 


Cistefet . . , 


1 


* 


76 


Chffe 


Clive . . . 


1 


* 


77 


„ St. Margaret's at 


S. Margarita . 




* 


78 


„ West . . . 


Westclive . . 




« 


79 

80 


Cobham .... 






* 


Coked .... 


S # 9 9 • 

Colret . . . 


81 


St.CosmusintheBlean 


Blehan . . . 


1 




82 
83 


Cowden .... 








Cowling , , , • 


9 • 9 • • 

r Colinge . . 
[Colinges 


84 


Cranbrook . . . 


..... 




m 


85 


Cray, Foots . . . 


Craie . . . 


1 


* 


86 


„ St. Mary . . 


Sudoral 








„ North . . . 


Craie . . . 




« 


87 


„ St. Paul's . . 


Crai .... 




* 


88 


Crayford .... 


Erhede . . . 


1 


* 


89 


Crundale 






« 


90 


Cudham , . , . 


Codeham . . 


1 


« 


91 


Cuxton .... 


Coclestane . . 


1 


« 


92 


Darent .... 


Tarent . . . 




# 
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Refer, 
enceto 

Notes. 


Modern Names. 


Domesday Names. 


Churches. 


A.D. 
1291. 


93 


Dartford . . • 


Tarentefort 


il 


« 


94 


DaviTigton 


f Addela 


• 


95 


Deal 


< Addelam . . 




« 


96 


Debtling 


(Dela 








Denton, near Elhaui 


Danetone . . 


1 


« 


97 


„ nearGravesend 


Daniton . . 


I 




98 


Deptford. . . . 


• a . . . 




« 


99 


Dimchnrch . . . 


• . . . . 




* 




Ditton .... 


Dictune . . 


1 


« 


100 


Doddington . . 


Dodehaiu . . 


1 




101 


Dover .... 


Dovere . . . 


3 


« 


102 


Down 








103 


St. Dunstan's . . 


• . . . . 


• 


« 


104 


Eaatbridge . . . 


Estbrige . . 


2 


* 


105 


Ea8t,church . . . 


..... 




* 


106 


Eastling .... 


Eslin^es . . 


2 


4( 


107 


Eastry .... 


Estrei . . . 




* 




Eastwell . . . 


Essella . . . 




« 


108 


Ebeney 








109 


Edenbridge 








110 


Egerton 










Elham . . . ^ 


Alha-m . . . 


1 


« 


111 


Elmley, or Emley 


Elmele . . . 




« 


112 


Elmsted . . . 






« 


113 


Elmstone . . . 






« 


114 


Eltham .... 


Alteham . . 




« 


115 


Erith .... 


Loisnes . . . 




« 


116 




Estraites . . 


1 




117 


Ewell .... 


r Etwelle . . 
[EweUe 


1 




118 


Eynsford . . . 


Elesford . . 


2 


* 


119 


Eythome . . . 






* 


120 


Fairfield 








121 




Fanne . . . 


1 




122 


Farleigh, East . 1 

West 


Ferlaga . . . 


{1 


« 
« 


123 


Farnborough 




V 
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Refer- 
ence to 
Notes. 



124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 



Modem Names. 



184 
136 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 

143 
144 
145 
146 



147 

148 

149 
150 
151 



Eamingham 

Paversham 
Fawkham 

Eolkstone 

Fordwich 

Frinsbury 

Prinsted 

Frittenden 

Gillingham 



Godmersham . . 
Goodneston, near 1 
Faversham . J 
„ near Wingham 
Groudhurst . 
Graveney 
Gravesend . 
Greenhithe 
Greenwich . 
Groombridge 
Guston . . 
Hackington 
Hadlow . . 



Halden . . 
Hailing . . 
Halsted . . 
Halstow, High 

„ Lower 
Ham . . . . 
Hardres, Lower 
Upper 
Harrietsham . 
Hartley . . . 
Hartlip . . . 
Harty 



Donetdiy Namei. 



JFemingehain 
IFomingeham 
Favreshaiit 
Fachesham . 

Fulchestan . 
Forewic 
Frandesberie 
Fredenestede 



Gelingeham 
Godeselle . 
Gomersham 



Gravenel 
Gravesham 

Grenviz 

Gocistone . 
Latintone . 
Haslow . . 
Haimo's Land 



Hallinges . 



■} 



Hama . . 

Hardes . . 

Hariardesham 
Erclei . . 



TT X • 1 • I, r Hastineelai 

Hastingleigh . . || Hastinilie 






Churdiei. 



{ 



1 

6 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 



A.D. 
1291. 



1 
1 



{1 
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Refer- 
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A.D. 
1291. 


Notes. 










152 


Hawkhurst . . . 






« 




Hawkinge . . . 


Havochesten . 




« 


153 


Haves .... 






* 


154 


Headcom . . . 






« 


155 


Herbaldown . . 


f • • • 




« 


156 


Heme 








157 


„ HiU . . . 


Emoltun . . 




% 


158 


Hever .... 


Evere . . . 




% 


159 


Higham .... 
Hinxhill .... 


Hecham . . 


1 


* 


160 


Hithe .... 


Hede 






161 


„ Small 








162 


„ West 








163 


Hollingboume . . 


fHoilingeborde 
\HoUngebome 


1 


* 


164 


Hoo ..... 


Hov . . . . 


6 


% 


165 


Hope All Saints . 






% 


166 


Horsmonden . . 






* 


167 


Horton Kirby . . 


Hortune . . 


1 


% 


168 


„ Monk's . 


Hortone . . 


1 


« 


169 


„ Parva . . 


Hortun . . . 




% 


170 


Hothe 

Hothfield . . . 


■ 




« 




Houjham . . . 


Hicham . . 




* 


171 


Hue cing 






- 


172 
173 


Huliton .... 






« 


Hurst 




174 


St. James in Grayn 






% 


175 


Ickham .... 


Gecham . . 


1 


« 


176 


Ifield 








177 


Ightham . . . 






« 


178 


St. John's, Margate 
Ivychurch . . . 
Iwade 






4( 


179 


Kemsing . . . 






« 


180 


Kenardington 






% 




Kennington . . 


Chenetone . . 


1 


If: 


181 


Keston .... 


Chestan . ♦ 




% 


182 


Kidbroke . . . 






* 
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Refer- 
ence to 
Notes. 

183 



184 
185 



Modem Names. 



186 

187 
188 

189 

190 
191 
192 

193 

194 
195 
196 

197 
198 

199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 

208 
209 
210 

211 



Kingsdown, near 
Sittingboume 

„ n' Wrotham 
Kingsnoth . 
Kingstone . 
Knowlton , 
Lamberhurst 
Langdon^ East 
West 
Langley . , 
St. Laurence, 

Ramsgate 
Lee . * 
Leeds 
Leigh 

Lenham . 

Leveland 

Lewisham 

Leyboume 

Leysdown 

Lidsing 

Liminge 

Limpne . 
Linsted . 
Linton 
Longfield 
Loose 

Luddenham 
Ludsdown . 
Lullingstone 
Lydd . • 
Lydden . . 
Maidstone . 
Mailing, East 
West 

Maplescomb 

Marden . . 



) 



Domesday Names. 



• ' . 



Chenoltone 



. . • 



Languelei 



Lee . . 
Esledes . 



fLerham 

LLertham 

Levelant 

Levesham 

Lelebume 



Leminges 
Limes , 



Langafel 



Ledesdune . 
Lolingestone 



Meddestane 

Metlinges • 

Mellingetes 

JMaplescamp 

iMaplesdecam 



Chuches. 



{ 



1 

2 



1 
1 
1 



A.D. 
1291. 



« 












* 
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Refer- 
ence to 
Notes. 


Modem Names. 


Domesday Names. 


Churches. 


A.D. 
1291. 


212 


St.Margaret*s,near ^ 
Darent J 








213 


„ nf Rochester 






« 


214 


St. Martin's . . 






* 


215 

216 

217 


St. Mary Church . 
St. Mary, Hoo . . 
Meopham . • . 
Mereworth . . . 


Mepeham . . 
Marourde . . 


1 
1 


* 
* 

* 


218 




Merlea . . . 


1 






Mersham . . . 


Merseham . . 


1 


* 


219 
220 
221 


Merston .... 




1 


* 


Midley .... 
Milsted .... 


Midelea . . 

_ _ - - 


222 


Milton, near Can- 








223 


terbury 
„ nearGravesend 


Meletune . . 


1 


* 


224 


„ near SittingO 
bourne ) 


Mideltnne . . 




♦ 


225 
226 


Minster, in Sheppy 
„ in Thanet . . 


Cere© 

St. Mfldred's . 


1 


« 


227 


Molash 








228 


Mongeharn, Great 
„ Little J 


Mundingeham 


1 




229 


Monkton . . . 


Monocstune . 


2 


« 




Murston . . • . 






« 


230 


Nackington . . . 
Nettlested . . . 


Nedestede . . 


1 


« 
« 




Newchurch . . . 


Neucerce . . 




« 


231 


Newenden . . . 


Newedene . . 




* 


232 


Newiugton, near ^ 
Hithe . ) 


Neventone . . 


1 


♦ 


233 


„ near Sitting- 1 
bourne . ) 
Newnham 


Newetone . . 




* 


234 


St. Nicholas-at- W ade 








235 


Nockholt 








236 
237 


Nonington . . . 
Northfleet . . . 


Norfluet . . 


1 


* 

* 


238 


Norton .... 


Nortone . . 


3 


* 
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ence to 
Notes. 


Modem Names. 


Domesday Names. 


Churches. 


A.D. 
1291. 




239 




Nortone . . 


2 








Nutsted .... 


Notestede . . 


1 


* 




240 


Offham .... 


Ofeham . . . 




« 




241 




Olecumbe . . 


1 






242 


Ore 


Ore .... 


1 


« 




243 

244 


Orgarswick 
Orleston .... 


Orlavestone 


2 


« 




245 
246 

247 

248 


Orpington . . . 
Ospringe . . . 
Ostenhanger . . 
Otford .... 


Orpintnn . . 
Ospringes . . 

Otefort 


2 

1 






249 


Otham .... 


Oteham . . . 


1 


« 




250 


Otterden . . 


rOtringdene 
1 0tterden . . 




« 




251 
252 


Oxney, near Deal . 
Paddlesworth 






« 




253 


„ near Snodland . 


Pellesorde . . 


1 






254 




Palestrei . . 


1 






255 
256 


Peckham, East 

West J 


Pecheham . . 


1 






257 

258 


Pembury . . . 
Penshiirst , . . 










259 


St. Peter's,Thanet . 






« 




260 


Pethaui .... 


Piteham . . 


2 


« 




261 




Piventone . . 


1 






262 


Plaxtole 








263 


Pluckley. . . . 


Pluchelei . , 




« 




Plnmsted . . . 


Phimestede 




* 


264 




Poltone . . . 


1 






265 


Postling .... 
Preston, near Fa- . 
versham . . . 


Postinges . . 
Prestetone . . 


2 
1 


* 


' 


266 


Preston, near 

Wingham 
PromehSl . . . 


Prestetune 








267 


Queenborough 
Rainhaiu . . . 






* 


1 268 


Recnlver . . . 


Roculf . . . 


1 


* 




1 


Ridley .... 


Redlege . . 




m 
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Churches. 


12Q1 


Notes. 








A«a7X. 


269 


Ringwold . . . 






« 


270 


Ripple ... . 






* 




River ..... 


Ripa . . 




^ 


271 


Rochester 


fRocestre 
LRovecestre 






272 


Rodiuersham 








273 


Rokesley . . ' . 


Rochelei . . 




* 


274 


Rolvenden . . . 


Rovinden . . 




* 


275 
276 


Romney, Old . . 

„ New . .J 


Romenel 




* 


277 


Rucking . . . 


Rochinges 




« 




Ryarsh .... 


Riesce . . 


1 


« 


278 


Sdtwood . . . 


Salteode . . 


1 


« 


279 


Sandhurst . ; . 


» 
..... 




« 


280 


Sandwich . . . 


Sandwice . . 




■* 


281 


Sarre .... 


• • - • • • 




« 


282 


Scale 


• 


/■ ■^ 




283 


Seasalter .. . . 


Seseltre . . 


1 






Selling .... 


Setlinges . . 


1 


« 


284 


Sellinge . . . 


Sedlinges . . 


.2 




285 


» 


Sentlinge . . 


1 




286 


Sevenoaks . . . 


. . • • a > . 




« 


287 


Sevington . . . 


Seivetone . . 


1 


« 




Shadoxhurst . . 


. . • • . < . « 




« 


288 


Sheldwich . . . 


Schildriceham 




« 


289 


Shipboume 








290 


Sholdon 








291 


Shoreham . . . 






« 


292 


Shome . • i . 






« 


293 


Sibertswold . . 


rSibertesuualt 
^Siberteswalt 


1 


« 


294 


Sittingboume . . 






« 


295 


Smarden . . . 




. 


« 


296 


Smeeth 








297 


Snargate . . . 






* 


298 


Snave .... 




1 


* 


Snodland . . . 


Esnoiland . . 


299 


Southfleet . . . 


Sudfleta . . 


1 


* 


300 


Speldhurst . . 






* 
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301 

302 

303 
304 
305 
306 
307 

308 

309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 

316 

317 
318 
319 
320 
321 

322 
323 
324 
325 

326 
327 
328 
329 

330 
331 
332 



Stalisfield 

Stanford 

Stansted 
Staple 



DomestUy Names. 



Stanefelle . 

rStane?t"de 
I^Staaetdeste 



Staplehurst . 
Stelling . . 
Stockbury . 
Stodmarsh 

Stoke . . 



Stonar .... 

Stone, near Dartford 
„ near Faversham 
„ in Oxney . . 

Stourmouth . . 

Stowting . . . 

Strood 



99 



>9 



>> 



Sturry .... 

Sundridge . . . 

Sutton, near Dover 
at Hone . 
East . . 1 
Valence .j 

Swalecliffe . . . 

Swanscombe . . 

Swingfield 

Sydenham 

Tenterden 

Teston . 

Teynham 

Thanington 

Thomham 

Throwley 

Tilmanstone 

Tonbridge . 
Tong . . . 



Stellinges . . 
Stochingeberge 



fEstoches 
I^Stoches 



Estanes 



Estotinghes 

fEsturai 
[Estursete . 

Sondresse . 

Sudtone 



Sudtone 

Soaneclive . 
Suinescamp 



Testan 



Tumeham 

Trevelai . 

Tilemanstone 

Tintentone 

Tonebrige 

Tangas 



Churches. 



1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 



1 
1 



A.D. 
1291. 
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333 
334 
335 
336 

337 
338 



339 

340 
341 

342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 

356 



357 
358 
359 
360 
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Trottescliffe. 
Tudeley . . 
Tunstall . . 
Ulcombe 
Upchurcli . 
Waldershare 
Walmer . . 
Waltham . 
Warden . . 
Warehom . 
Watringbury 
Westbere . 
Westerham , 

Westwell . 

Whitstable . 
Wichling . 
Wickham Breaux 
East 
West 
Willesborough . 
Wilmington 
Wingham . 
Wittersham. 
Woldham . 
Womenswold 
Woodchurch 
Woode 

Woodland . . . 
Woodnesborough "1 
or Winsborough J 
Woolwicli . . . 
Wooton .... 
Wormsliill . . . 
Worth 
Wrotham • . . 

Wye 

Yalding .... 



Totesclive 

Tivedele 

Tunestelle 



Walwalesere 



Wirentone 

Werahome 

Otringeberge 



Oistreham 
rWelle . . 
tWeUes . . 

Witestaple 

Winchelesmere 

Wicheham 

Wiceham 

Wicheham 



Wingeham 



Oldeham 



Wanesberge 
Hulviz . . 



Broteham . 
Wi . . . 
Hallinges . 



1 
1 



1 
1 



1 
1 



1 
1 
2 



A.D. 
1291. 
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* 
* 
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1. Addington, — This place is presimied to be intended by 
" Athington " in {A,D. 1291.) — ^The following Brasses are men- 
tioned as existing in the church : Richard Charlis (in armour), 
1378 ; William Snayth (do.) and wife Alicia, 1409 ; Robert 
Walton (do.), wife Alicia, and two children, 1470. Two others 
of men in armour, with neither names nor dates. (Thorpe's 
Registrum Roffense.) 

On the wall of the church is stated to be this inscription : — 

" In fourteen hundred & none 
Here was neither stick nor stone ; 
In fourteen hundred & three 
The goodly building which you see." 

" It appears by the endowment of the vicarage of Hadlow, in 
this county, in the year 1287, that the rector of that parish had 
been used, beyond memory, to pay yearly the sum of eighteen 
pence to the rector of the church of Adintone ; which payment 
the vicar of Hadlow was enjoined to pay in future." (Hasted's 
History of Kent.) 

2. Adesham. — {A,D. 1291), "Ecclia de Adesham cum 
capella ;'' the latter most probably Staple, that being united in 
(Valor Ecclesiasticus), commonly called The King's Books, being 
the valuation of benefices for the purpose of ascertaining 
the king's tenths, taken in the 26th year of K. Henry VIII, 
A.D. 1585. The union of Adesham and Staple still continues. — 
That of Adesham is a cross church with a central tower. (Hasted.) 

3. Aldington. — {A.D, 1291), "Ecclia de Aldinton cum ca- 
pella :" Smeeth, still joined with Aldington, is annexed to it in 
(Val. Eccl.) Brass: John Weddeol and wife, 1475. (Hasted.) 
To this manor were attached three fisheries, but of small value, 
"iii piscariae de xxi denariis; of twenty-one pence." (i). B,) 
(Val. Eccl.) describes a park as existing here. 

4. Alkham. — ^This church is of mixed dates, but contains 
some interesting portions, particularly an E.E. chancel on the 
north side, with a trefoil-headed arcade, and a two-hght window, 
with shafts between the lights, and at the sides. In the main 
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chancel is an altar-tomb, with a Lombard inscription on the slab ; 
and in the pavement of the south aisle are the remains of 
another slab, with an inscription in similar characters. In the 
chancel are three plain stalls and a piscina. Alkham is miited 
with Capel-le-Feme. 

5. Allhallows. — In {A.D, 1291) styled a chapel, " Capella 
omnimn sanctorum," to Hoo. 

6. Allington. — At Longsole in this parish was formerly a 
chapel, to which, as a free chapel, Stephen Fynamour was 
licensed, 24th of K. Edward III, a.d. 1351. In 1422, 
an official inquiry was instituted, whether the chapel of St. 
Laurence of Longsole was situated in AUington, or in Aylesford. 
(Reg. Roff.) There are still extensive remains of the castle. In 
December, 1847, an ancient interment of a remarkable character 
was discovered in a large stone quarry in this parish, about a 
mile north-west from Maidstone, where " a cavity was fallen 
in with, about four feet six inches long, by three feet broad, and 
five feet deep from the surface of the ground. The cavity itself 

^ being about eighteen inches high where the head and chest 

of the skeleton were laid, and the height at the other end about 
twelve inches. The body was deposited nearly north-west and 
south-east. The manner of forming the cist, which was con- 
structed in a way extremely unusual, was as follows : — ^The pit 
having been dug of the dimensions as above stated, the bottom 
and lower parts of the sides were worked and prepared in the 
same way as clay is tempered for making pottery or bricks. 
When this had been sufficiently done, fuel was introduced and a 
strong fire made, which burnt into a solid substance of brick the 
bottom and lower parts of the sides ; and thus the cist was in 
part formed and the work so far advanced. When this had been 
thus made and had become cool, the ashes were cleared out, and 
the corpse was placed in, along (as is conjectured by impressions 
on the interior lining of the cist) with a quantity of moss, 
which was strewed on and about the body. It appears from the 
nature of the cavity the head must have been inclined on the chest, 
and the knees sUghtly raised and bent. A dome was then made 
over the corpse, composed of rods of wood, in diameter from an 
inch to half an inch, stretched across from side to side, crossed at 
about the dista-nce of six or seven inches (as was judged) by other 
rods, two or three together, some impressions of which have been 
preserved. This having been prepared for a support, the dome 
of tempered clay was then made over it, fuel introduced, and a 
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very strong fire again made, which burnt the dome into a 
complete vaulting of brick over the corpse; and after this a 
layer of large stones was placed over the dome, about a foot thick ; 
and afterwards the pit filled up with common earth, and so left." 
See the remainder of the description of this curious discovery, 
by the Reverend Beale Poste (in the Journal of the British Ar-' 
chaeologicalAssociation, No. 13, 31st May 1848, 65-68.) Since 
that account was written it has been ascertained, that similiar 
sepulchral cavities have been met with in the neighbourhood of 
Aylesford. 

7. All Saints, in Thanet. — ^This church is totally destroyed. 

8. Alnoitone. — Named as in the hundred of Eyhome. In 
the parish of Hollingboume was an old manor, caUed Elnothing- 
ton, which Hasted styles " eminent," and states to have extended 
into the adjoining parish of Bersted. He deems it identical with 
the "Alnoitone" of {D, B,), which it probably is; and, if its 
limits reached as far as Hasted mentions, the church might have 
been provided for the district, which is now the parish of Bersted, 
because (D. -8.) notices a church as then existing at Hollingboume. 
It is however said, that the last existing manor-house of 
Elnothington stood near Hollingboume church. 

9. Apledore. — This church consists of chancel, nave, south 
aisle with chancel, south porch, an addition projecting like a 
transept from the east end of the north side of the nave, with 
what is now the vestry on its eastern side, and a square western, 
not high, tower. From the flat buttresses at the angles the 
tower appears to be Norm., with battlements, quatrefoils, and 
Perp. windows added. The projection on the northern side also 
is at least Norm., the ccdgn stones resembUng those in the 
Norm, tower of Northiam church, Sussex. The vestry is E.E. 
The stones in the angles of the transept are laid in a manner 
approaching to "long and short work." The nave is very wide; 
probably because a north aisle has been thrown into it, as at 
Withyham, Sussex. In the south chancel are a trefoil ogee-headed 
piscina, and a Dec. tomb under an arch in the south wall. 
There are some good Dec. and late Dec. or Perp. screenwork, 
and a few small fragments of coloured glass. The church has 
been greatly altered. The stones in the angles of the northern 
projection being totally different from those in the Norm, tower, 
it appears as if those two portions could not have been erected 
at the same period; but the character of the former certainly 
seems not to claim a later date than that of the other. Upon 
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the whole, I conceive this portion of the building to be deserving \ 
of some study, though exhibiting little or nothing to guide one in 
forming an opinion. Similar stone to that in the above-named 
projection was observed in the tower of Northiam church, Sussex. 
Eleven rights of fishing are stated to have been annexed to 
this manor, but valued only at three shillings and fourpence, 
" xi piscariae de iii soUdis et iiii denariis." {B. B,) Similar 
entries continually occur in the survey of Kent, a few being 
described as fisheries of herrings, many more as of eels, and 
others being merely named generally. Of these fisheries a few 
only have been noticed here. 

• About a mile from the church, north-westward, on the bor- 
der of Appledore Heath, lies Home Farm, of which the house 
must formerly have been a mansion of considerable importance. 
The present dwelling is not modem; but attached to the back 
of it is the chapel of the ancient mansion. It is a stone 
building, and still exhibits the frames of three rich windows, 
besides that of a later and plainer one at the west end. The 
southern window has been eiJarged into a door; the eastern was 
large. The remaining mullions of all three are very slender, and 
the interior hoods of somewhat peculiar pattern. The details 
are early Perp., if not late Dec. The two entire windows are 
walled up. The roof, which seems in sound condition, is of 
similar construction to those of Swanborough chapel, in Iford, 
and Denton church, both in Sussex; an example may be seen 
in Glossary of Architecture, plate 78, third ed., from Godshill 
church, Isle of Wight, and supposed to date about A.n. 1450. 
The brackets on which the wall-pieces rest are carved ; which 
carving, as well as the stonework of the windows, retains its 
edges as sharp as if fresh from the mason's hand. Beneath the 
chapel is a cellar, now vaulted with brick, but possibly that 
is only a facing of comparatively recent date. This building is 
an interesting reUc, and would not perhaps have been suspected 
to exist in such a locality. A floor has been erected to convert 
the place into a store-room, but the alteration has caused less 
injury than might have been anticipated. The following is 
Hasted's account of " Homes Place, or Farm : The mansion was 
for a great length of time the residence of the family of that 
name, and till they removed to Kenardington, in the reign of 
K. Henry VII." The family ended in a female in 1565, soon 
after which the property was forfeited for recusancy. Note (y), 
120. " This estate is now called Great Home, to distinguish it 
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from Little Home, in Kenardington. The chapel is 24 feet long 
by 12 in breadth." (Hist, of Kent, HI, 119, 120, fol, 1790.) 
See the quotation from the Saxon Chronicle in the Note on 
Limpne. 

10. Ash, near Sandwich. — ^This was a chapel-of-ease to 
Wingham till 1282, when it was made a separate parish. It 
has a cross church, with a central tower and tall spire. Effigies : 
cross-legged, Leverick, and Goshall (wife below); man and 
woman, Harflete, alias Septvans. On a flat stone, Jane KerieU. 
Brasses: Septvans, alias Harflete, 1602; do. and wife, 1612; 
Harflete and wife, 1612. In this parish were chapels, at Fleet, 
Overland, and Richborough. (Hasted.) The last is named in 
(Val. Eccl.) as " Russheborough." The land called " Fletes" is 
valued (i). B,) under Wingham. {A,B. 1291), " CapeUa de 
Esse cum capellis (note), aliis, eidem annexis :" referring, doubt- 
less, to some or all of those above mentioned. 

The castle of Richborough, well known as a ruined specimen 
of Roman construction, stands within this parish. 

11. Ash, near Wrotham. — ^Brass: Richard Galon, rector, 
1465. (Reg. Roff".) 

12. AsHFORD. — (i). B) mentions "a priest" here, as well as 
the church. Brass : EUzabeth, wife of David de Strabolgie, Earl 
of Athol, deceased, 1375. (Somner, quoted by Harris in his 
History of Kent.) 

A college was founded here by Sir (John, according to Dugdale 
— or Robert, Kilbume) Fogge, knight of the shire, &c., temp. 
Edward IV. (Lambarde's Perambulation of Kent.) The college 
is not noticed after a.d. 1503. (Dugdale's Monasticon, VI, 
1454. Lond., 1830.) 

13. AsHURST. — ^This small church consists of chancel, nave, 
south porch, and a wooden bell-turret over the west end. Of 
the chancel, the east and north windows are Dec, the southern 
Perp. On each side of the nave is a single-light ogee-headed 
Dec. window; but they are insertions. Instead of a chancel 
arch, there is a tie-beam, with a king-post. This, like the sand- 
stone churches generally, so far as I have examined them, seems 
to have been greatly altered externally by repairs. The north 
wall is the oldest, being of coarse irregular masonry. The east 
window retains a very few fragments of coloured glass. The 
porch is of stone, dated 1621. Before it is an ancient grave- 
slab, forming a step, much worn, but having no traces of a cross. 
The interior of the church was not seen. In or near the valley of 
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the Medway, a short distance below the church, was fonnerly an 
iron-foundiy, and in a wood southwards from the church are 
pits, whence ore was obtained. 

14- AuDiNTONB. — ^Now merely a farm, called Aldington, in I 
the parish of Thomham, and the original endowment of Audintone 
is attached to that church. It continued a separate parish till 
united to Thomham, 24th August 1583, by agreement between 
Henry Brockhull, lord of the manor and patron, and Wilham 
Merrick, vicar of Thomham ; which agreement was confirmed by 
authority the following year. (Hasted.) 

In {A.D. 1291) appears " Ecclia de Tomham Aldinton :" the 
latter is also mentioned, together with Thomham, in (Val. Eccl.) 
In the (Clergy List) we stUl find " Thomham, R., with Alling- 
ham,V;" the last name no doubt signifying Aldington. 

15. Aylespord. — ^The church of Aylesford is named in a deed 
of K. Henry I. (Textus Roffensis. E codicibus MSS. descripsit 
ediditque Tho. Heamius, Oxonii, 1720, 169.) Brass : John and 
Sarra Cosyngton, 1426. (Reg. Roff.) At Cosington, or Coding- 
ton, in this parish, a chapel was standing in a.d. 1293, it 
being named as the chapel of Domiuus Stephen Cosingtone, 
miles. (Reg. Roff.) Cosington chapel is mentioned in a docu- 
ment without date, but perhaps earlier than the above. (Text. 
Roff. 229, 231.) There was another chapel, annexed to Tot- 
tington, an estate here, founded by Richard, Lord Poynings, 
2d of K. Richard II. (Harris.) A house of Carmelite Mars 
was established at Aylesford, by Richard, Lord Grey, of Codnor, 
temp. K. Henry III. (Lambarde.)— A.D. 1240, 25th K. 
Henry HI : said to have been the first Carmelite foundation in 
England. (Monast., VI, 1571.) In the Domesday description 
of the royal manor of " Elesford," this entry occurs : " The bishop 
of Rochester also, in exchange for the ground on which the 
castle stands, holds as much of the estate as is worth seventeen 
shillings and four pence. Episcopus etiam de Rovecestria pro 
excambio terre in qua castellum sedet tantum de hac terra tenet 
quod xvii soKdos et iiii denaria valet." {D. -8.) I am informed 
that there are, or were lately, at Aylesford, the remains of a 
Norm, keep or tower, with walls about eight or ten feet high, 
and used as a dog kennel. It is possible, certainly, that the 
notice in (i). jB.) may refer to this building, and if any choose so- 
to apply it, there seems to be no positive proof to the contrary ; 
still the internal evidence of the passage appears to point rather 
to the castle of Rochester. 
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Near Aylesford took place, a.d. 455, a grand battle between 
the Britons, under King Vortigem, and the Angles, or Saxons, 
under Hengest and Horsa, after the latter, invited over from 
Germany by Vortigem, to assist him against the Picts, had 
determined on taking advantage of the degeneracy of their allies 
to assume possession of so rich and tempting a country. In this 
engagement Catigem, son of Vortigem, was slain by Horsa, and 
his soldiers dispersed, after which Horsa himself was killed, and 
his troops put to flight, by an attack of Catigem's brother, 
Gortimer. (Lappenberg's Hist, of England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Thorpe's translation, I, 73.) The ancient funereal 
monument on Boxley Hill, between Maidstone and Rochester, 
but in this parish, usually called " Kit's Cotty House," is 
considered to mark the spot of Catigern's interment, whence the 
name. Horsa was buried at a place (in Chatham parish, 
Kilbume) still called Horsted. (Hasted.) A somewhat curious 
Perp. doorway, belonging to a hospital in Aylesford, is alluded 
to by Mr. Bloxam (Goth. Archit. 246.) For a notice of 
Roman remains discovered and vestiges of the Romano-British 
town of Aiglessa, or Eccles, in the vicinity of Aylesford, consult 
the Journal of the Brit. Archaeol. Association, No. 13 ; 81, 82. 

16. Badlesmere. — " Ibi aecclesia — et piscaria de xii denariis. 
There is a church, and a fishery of twelve pence." (2). B.) The 
situation of this place, on a chalky soil, remote from any water, 
might appear to require the term, "piscaria" being rendered 
by its proper meaning, " a fish markety Ducange, however, in 
his Glossary, attributes the same sense to piscaria, piscatio, 
and piscatura, namely, " jus piscationis, a right of fishing ; " 
which signification consequently we may assume as the general 
usage of mediaeval Latin writers. Piscaria is the word com- 
monly, so far as my experience extends, employed in {B, B,) 
to describe a fishery ; and Doddington, that is, " Dodeham," 
at no very great distance from Badlesmere, and in a still more 
unlikely situation, is positively stated to be entitled to " half a 
fishery of three hundred herrings." We may therefore suppose, 
that to the manor of Badlesmere was attached a right of fishing 
elsewhere ; but at what spot we have no means of even con- 
jecturing, no memorial of that right now existing in any outlying 
portion belonging to the parish. 

The Domesday description of this place affords incontrovertible 
evidence (if any were wanting) of St. Augustin's Abbey, Canter- 
bury, being a Saxon foundation : viz. "The abbot of St. Augustin's 
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claims this manor as its proprietor in the time of the Confessor, 
and the hundreds bear testimony to him, &c. — Hoc manerium 
reclamat Abbas Sancti Augustini quia habuit tempore Regis 
Edwardi (T. R. E.) et hundreda attestantur ei." {D. B. fol. 10.) 
A subsequent entry (fol. 12, p. 2), at the end of the account of 
the possessions of St. Augustin's, records the decision of the 
dispute. "The shire testifies, that Badlesmere belonged to 
St. Augustin's in the time of King Edward, &c. — Scyra testificat 
quod Bedenesmere fuit Sancti Augustini, T. R. E., et de iUo 
qui eam tenebat habuit abbas sacam et socam." {D, JB.) 
" K. Edward II, in his thirteenth year, gave Ucence to Bartho- 
lomew de Badlesmere, that he might, in his manor of Badlesmere, 
which was held of him in capite, found a house of canons 
regular, &c." But, though the licence was confirmed by 
K. Edward III, the intention appears never to have been exe- 
cuted. (Tan. Mon. 225, quoted by Hasted, and Dugdale's 
Monast. VI, 522). In the deed of Edward III, the church of 
Northfield, in Kent, is mentioned, but the place signified it has 
not yet been possible to identify. 

17. Bapchild. — ^The church consists of chancel, nave, a 
narrow north aisle, with a much wider chancel, a tower on the 
south side of the west end of the chancel, and a south porch of 
brick, comparatively modem, but not recent, the bonding being 
English, not Flemish, as now commonly practised. The nave, 
chancel, aisle, and tower, seem to be Norm. ; the north chancel 
Tr. Norm., approaching to E.E. At the east end of the main 
chancel were three round-headed windows, two below, and one 
above, which have been replaced by a three-light Perp. one. 
In the south wall of the chancel are three lancets, the most 
western lower than the others, and the middle one retaining 
hooks for interior shutters. At the east end of the north chancel 
is a four-light Perp. window, and three smaller ones in the north 
wall. The piscina here is worked in the engaged pier. On the 
northern side is an arcade not reaching to the east wall. Of the 
tower, terminated by a light shingled spire, the windows appear 
to have been altered. Two arches, in the east and west walls, 
indicate a different arrangement from that now subsisting ; in 
fact, the position of the tower is such, that it may have formed a 
south transept. A piscina in the eastern arch induces the sup- 
position, that it may have been covered externally by an apse, to 
afford space for the altar, there placed. Two very small round- 
headed windows still remain in the western part of the church, 
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and that end had probably three or more^ the frames of two 
being visible on each side of the present three-Kght Tr. Dec. or 
Perp. window. There are several pieces of coloured glass, but in 
great disorder. Nearly opposite the south door is an elegant 
ogee-canopied niche. The church contains two old benches 
and a Perp. screen. The door is ancient, retaming an old lock 
and some good ironwork. "Near the wayside here was 
formerly a chapel or oratory ; whose ruins (Philpot saith) were 
visible in his time ; where such pilgrims, as visited the shrine 
of Thomas Becket of Canterbury, used to offer up their de- 
votions, before they advanced any farther in their journey." 
(Harris). Who also mentions another "Free Chapel," at 
Radfield (in this parish, though near Linsted, which adjoins), 
whereof the ruins still (then) existed, and that it was suppressed 
by K. Edward VI. This appears in (Val. Eccl.) as a " Pree 
Chapel." According to Hasted it was named so early as 
A.D. 1190. From personal knowledge of the locaUty I strongly 
suspect that Dr. Harris's two chapels are one and the same, 
Radfield lying by " the wayside." A.D. 694, Wihtred, King 
of Kent, summoned a great council, at a place called Baccan- 
celde, at which he was present, with Brihtwald, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Tobias, Bishop of Rochester, Abbots and Abbesses, 
and many wise men, to consult about repairing the churches of 
God which were in Kent. (Gib. Chron. Sax. 48.) Evidently 
the spot was in Kent. Gibson, in his explanation of the names 
of places, suggests Beckenham; Hasted, vrith greater proba- 
bility, prefers Bapchild. So late as in (Val. Eccl.) the name of 
this parish is spelled " Bacchyld." In a recital of the proceed- 
ings of the synod above mentioned, the place is written 
" Bachancild." (Cod. Dipl. V, 37.) 

18. Barfreston. — This remarkable Norm, church is a well- 
known object of curiosity, which has recently been thoroughly 
and judiciously repaired ; when it was discovered that one of 
the mulhons of the circular window was of oak, not stone, 
though it was deemed part of the original work. There was also 
found, imbedded in the mortar of the wall, a pair of small 
scissors, not acting upon a rivet, as do those of the present day, 
but formed in one piece, with a bow at the end, like sheep- 
shears. Barfreston church affords strong indications that it was 
not from the first intended for the situation it occupies, as the 
design of it appears not to be complete in itself, but as if it was 
to have been connected with other buildings. '* Here is a poor 
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woman paying threepence halfjpenny. — ^Ibi una paupercula mulier 
reddens iii den. et i ob." (i). B.) ! 

19. Barham. — Annexed to Bishop's Bourne, which see. 
Brasses : a priest ; a knight in armour, and kdy. (Hasted.) 

20. Barming. — ^The portion of the parish where the church 
stands was formerly called East Barming, to distinguish it from 
West Barming, which also possessed a church at the spot now 
known as Bamjet. " Some part only of the mines of the church 
(of West Barming) is remaining, but that there was such a 
church and a churchyard to the same (neer the Court lodge there) 
is yet visible." (Kilbume, about a.d. 1659.) Hasted states, 
that West Barming, or Bamjet, originally only a chapel, after- 
wards deemed a parish, was united to Nettlested 2d of K. 
Henry VII. (Reg. Roff.) says, p. 142, in a. n. 1508, at p. 162, 
&c., in 1486. The rector of Nettlested is still inducted thereto 
with the rectory of West Barming annexed. The " capella de 
Bermynget " is named in (Val. Eccl.) See Nettlested. Not a 
vestige of West Barming church now exists. Compare the list 
of churches in the diocese of Rochester, at the end of the Note 
on that place. 

21. Benenden. — A church of chancel, nave, north and south 
aisles, with chancels shorter than the central, south porch, and 
large square west tower with battlements and stair turret. 
Both aisles also have battlements and stair turrets. The body 
of the church seems to have been, partially at any rate, rebuilt. 
There are some Dec. portions ; the windows are chiefly Perp. and 
debased Perp. All the interior arches have been Grecianised. 
Kilbume describes this church as having a wooden spire of 
remarkable construction, standing separate from the church. I 
conceive he must have written from memory, because the 
existing tower was certainly erected before his time. His 
description might be intended for Brookland, to which it would 
still apply (in part assuredly) ; and he makes no observation on the 
peculiarity of that church. 

22. Bersted. — Collins (Peerage, II, 1, Ed. 1779) deduces 
this name from the Berties ("Bertie stad or sted, in Saxon 
town") ; one of which family, he states, came over in the first 
Saxon invasion, and settled here. As his authority for the 
assertion, Collins refers to Phihpott's Survey of Kent ; but, in his 
account of Bersted, Philipott says nothing of the kind ; while, in 
his (Etymology &c. of Names, as they are derived from some 
Saxon radix,) he expressly observes of Berested, " I might derive 
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it from Bury or Bere^ old English for the Lord's court or dwell- 
ing, &c. ; if you consider the soil, you may call it Barren sted'* 
In {A,D. 1291) this place is written " Berwestede," which rather 
militates against CoUins's origin of the name. Phihpott (de- 
scription of Bersted) deems that parish, not Brasted, to be the 
" Briestede " of (J). B,) ; from which opinion I must, with defer- 
ence, dissent. The manor appears to be given as in the hundred 
of Axtane, that immediately preceding "Briestede" being 
Orpington ; of which last manor, however, a portion occurs else- 
where under the hundred of Rokesley, to which it now belongs, 
while Brasted is in that of Codsheath, a name not occurring in 
(J?. jB.) Very probably the estate, spoken of under the title of 
Orpington in the hundred of Axtane, was Nockholt (which see), 
close to Brasted; while the Orpington in the hundred of 
Rokesley, where the two churches are given, was the existing 
parish, and one of the others its dependents. The surveyors 
would hardly jump from Orpington, or Nockholt, to Bersted; 
though certainly there is a difficulty with regard to the place next 
mentioned in the Domesday record. See the Note on Olecumbe 
below. 

23. Bethersden. — ^There was once a chapel at Hacchesden, 
now called Eytchden, in the north-east part of this parish, which is 
mentioned in a document temp. K. Richard I. The name was 
anciently written Haccesdene, Hechindenne, Hatchwelden, and 
Hathwoldindene. Brasses : Wil. Lovelace, citizen of London, 
"1459 ; Thomas, son of William Lovelace, 1591,8etat. 28. The 
figure being that of an old man, it must have been originally 
intended for some one else. (Hasted.) See the note on Godeselle. 
(Val. Eccl.) describes a chantry at Bethersden, of the clear yearly 
value of £6 10^. 8d. 

24. Betshanger. — Over the south door of this church is a 
circular arch, with a figure of our Saviour in the spandril. 
(Hasted.) 

25. Bexley. — ^Brass: Tho. Sparrow, 1513; and an alabaster 
eflSgy of Sir John Champenee's wife, Meriell, 1556. (Reg. Roff.) 
For an early mention of the church of Bexley, see end of Note 
on Rochester. 

26. BiCKNOR. — See the Note on Frinsted. 

27. BiDBOROUGH. — ^This church, it is stated, was founded 
A.n. 1219, because the parishioners of Leigh, residing in the 
hamlet of Bidborough, were inconvenienced by their distance 
from Leigh church, as well as the " frequent inundations," by 
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" Galfridus de Gaspernasse, capeJlanus, rector primus ecclesie 
de Betbergh. Quia parochiani de Lega manentes in hameletto 
de Betbergh predicto multociens erant laborati et gravitati per 
longitudinem et profunditatem itineris versus Legh et de Legha, 
eundo et redeundo, et inundacione aquarum, que sepius con- 
tingebat, impediti, cupientes exonerari et alleviari a predictis 
laboribus, gravaminibus et impedimentis, consilio peritorum 
accesserunt ad patronum et ad rectorem/' &c. (Reg. Roff., 166.) 
Hence it appears that, originally, Bidborough was part of the 
parish of Leigh ; the river Medway intervening between the two 
places. However, although Bidborough may have been first 
constituted a distinct parish at the period above mentioned, a 
chapel must have existed there previous to a.d. 1219. Of this 
fact the first evidence is, that the chapel of " Bettebergh" is 
named in a document dated in that year. (Text. Roff., 231.) 
The building now standing is another witness, the south door 
arch being Norm., consequently constructed before 1219, with a 
Perp. one inserted below it. And, lastly, the foundation deed 
itself, quoted from above, testifies conclusively that the church 
was not then first erected ; for, after reciting the inconveniences 
caused by separation from the parish church, the concluding 
prayer of it is, that the residents at Betbergh may have " canta- 
riam in capella ma'' and "capellanum celebrantem." The 
former of these expressions seems to imply the previous posses- 
sion of a chapel, though it intimates farther, that the edifice was 
used only for some occasional, and probably imperfect, service. 
Rrom its connection here we may, almost ^nust, understand the 
word " cantaria," primarily signifying " a place for singing," to 
mean the full and entire celebration of Divine service, as then 
regularly performed in parish churches, of which, indeed, 
chanting formed an integral portion. Unluckily, the deed alluded 
to does not contain the names of the patron and rector of Leigh, 
so as to afford the opportimity of comparison with a simflar 
document relating to Penshurst, only twenty years later in 
date. 

Among Anthony Wood's collection in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, is preserved the following deed, relating to the church 
of this place, though therein it is styled a chapel. It is endorsed 
by A. Wood's own hand, "Capella de Witteberg," although 
in the body of the document the name is distinctly written 
Bitteberge. : — 

" Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum per- 
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venerit, Ricardus Canutus, persona ecclesie beate Marie de Legha, 
salutem in Domino. Noverit universitas vestra me divine 
pietatis intuitu, dedisse et concessisse et hac presenti carta mea 
confirmasse Galfrido clerico, filio Benedicti de Teppehese, cum 
assensu Johannis Canuti, militis,ejusdem ecclesie patroni,capellam 
de Bitteberge, habendam et tenendam cum omnibus pertinenciis 
suis, in puram et perpetuam elemosinam, quamdiu vixerit, red- 
dendo inde annuatim matrici ecclesie quatuor solidos sterlingorum 
ad festum Sancti Laurencii. Sustinebit autem predictus Gjdfridus 
clericus omnia honera capelle predicte tam in libris quam in 
omamentis et aliis necessariis. Et ut hec donacio et concessio 
rata et firma permaneat huic scripto, cum sigillo prefati Johannis 
Canuti, sigillum meum apposui. Hiis testibus, Williehno 
CapeUano de Speldlierst Magistro Holland de Rog' Williehno 
fratre suo Wilhelmo de Rog Roberto de Nortune CapeUano 
Edwardo CapeUano Ricardo persona de Penesherst," &c. 

" To aU the faithful (servants) of Christ to whom this pre- 
sent writing shaU come, Richard Canutus, parson of the church 
of St. Mary of Leigh (wishes) health in the Lord. Know all 
of you, that I, by the inward motion of divine piety, have given 
and granted, and by this my present deed have confirmed to 
Walter, clerk, son of Benedict de Teppehese, with consent of 
John Canutus, knight (?), patron of the same church, the chapel 
of Bidborough, to be possessed and held, with aU its appurte- 
nances, in pure and perpetual alms, as long as he shall live, by 
paying therefrom, yearly, to the mother church four shiUings 
of sterling money at the festival of St. Laurence. But the 
said Walter, clerk, shall sustain aU the burdens of the said 
chapel, as weU in books as in ornaments and other necessaries. 
And that this donation and grant may remain good and firm, I 
have to this writing set my seal, with the seal of the aforesaid 
John Canutus. These being witnesses," &c. &c. 

This seems to be the nomination, by the parson, that is, the 
rector, of Leigh, with the consent of the patron, of a certain 
Galfridus, or Walter, to the chapelry of Bidborough. The deed 
is not dated ; but, from comparing the names occurring therein 
with those mentioned in connection with the first institution of 
a rectory (see above), as well as with the foundation of a chapel at 
Penshurst, as related in the Note on that place, it appears to 
belong to the early part of the thirteenth century ; the parties 
concerned being the same who were engaged in the two trans- 
actions just aUuded to. Probably this is the first appointment 
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of the Galfridus de Gaspemasse, already noticed as the first 
rector of Bidborough, in which case the deed will date prior to 
A.D. 1219. In the hypothesis of the identity conjectured with 
regard to these persons^ there certainly are two difficulties; 
but to neither of them can much weignt be allowed. In the 
first place, the Galfridus of a.d. 1219 is styled de Gaspemassey 
whereas, the Galfridus in the nomination to the chapelry is 
declared to be the son of Benedict de Teppehese ; but it must be 
remembered, that the custom of permanent family names was 
not introduced till long subsequent to 1219, so that if Bened. 
de Teppehese had had a dozen sons, each of them might have 
received a different appeUation, either from their places of 
residence, or from various other causes, and not one might have 
borne his father s designation. Secondly, the patron of the 
church of Leigh is called John Canuftis in Anthony Wood's 
deed, while in that of a.d. 1239, relating to Penshurst, the 
patron of the same church is named John Canucus. This 
variation, however, is very slight, considering the period wherein 
it may have occurred, when accuracy in such matters was utterly 
disregarded; beside that a letter may have been mistaken in 
reading one of the original ancient MSS. ; and it actually hap- 
pened, that, in the copy given to me from the Ashmolean Museum, 
the name was first written Canucus, the error being afterwards 
detected on collation. Whatever may be deemed the value of 
the foregoing suppositions, we shall scarcely be wrong in pro- 
nouncing Richard Canutus, parson of Leigh, to be, if not son, 
yet, kinsman of John Canutus, the patron. We perceive, likewise, 
that while the rectory, including of course the principal emolu- 
ments derived from the parish, was held by a member of the 
patron's family, another individual (Alan) had been placed in 
the vicarage. See the Note on Penshurst. 

28. BiDDENDEN. — ^Thc church comprises chancel, nave, north 
and south aisles, south porch, and square west tower, with bat- 
tlements and stair turret. There are E.E., Dec., Perp., and 
late Perp. portions. The font is octagon, with pointed arches, 
slightly sunk in the sides, on a stem of eight small columns, the 
latter recently renewed, badly. The pier and capital of the arch 
opening from the chancel to the south aisle are concave. Under 
the tower arch is part of a Dec. screen, probably from the chancel 
arch; here is also a perfectly plain oak lectern. There was 
formerly a door at the west end of the south aisle. Over the 
west door in the tower are thi'cc square Weald marble blocks. 
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hollowed out, as if for niches, but resembling small boxes placed 
on end; two are mutilated, one is tolerably perfect. Standen, 
in this parish, a timber and plaster house, was erected in 1678, 
according to a date on the chimney-piece of the (present) kitchen. 
In the lintel over the front door is cut " Blessed are they that 
hear the word of God and keepeth it," and another sentence in 
the parlour on the right of the entrance. From the size of the 
building, the existing portion is perhaps only part of the original. 
Several doors are original, ornamented, and the timber, generally, 
is extremely strong. The chimney-pieces are of Weald marble, 
(which abounds in that district), susceptible of a high polish. 
On the north side of the house is a very massive stack of chim- 
nies, but plain. 

29, BiLsiNGTON. — ^A Priory for Black Canons was founded 
here 31st of K. Henry III, a.d. 1253, by John Mansell, clerk. 
(Lambarde, Harris, Hasted.) John Mansell was provost of 
Beverley. The date of the foundation charter is, as above, 1253; 
but Matt. Paris says 1258. (Monast. VI, 492, 493.) Many 
vestiges were visible in the farm-house standing on the site of 
the priory in Hasted's time, who conceived the house to have 
been the priory chapel. He mentions also four stalls in the 
parish church, two on each side of the western end of the 
chancel. 

30. BiRCHiNGTON. — This is annexed, as a curacy, to Monkton. 
Effigies of man and woman ; arms, Cryspe and Scott. Brasses : 
John Felde, 1404 ; John Quek and child, 1449 ; Rich. Quek, 
1459; Alys, wife of John Cryspe, 1518 ; John Heynys, vicar 
(elevating the host), 1523; inscription and fifteen children of 
John Cryspe and wife Agnes, 1533 ; Margaret, wife of John 
Cryppys, 1533 ; man in a gown. (Hasted.) " Gorend is in this 
parish, and antiently had a church standing at the sea-side, but 
the decay of the Cliffe nere thereunto ruinated the same, and 
forced the inhabitants to build the church now standing, which 
was called All Saints, Antiently this parish was called some- 
times BiTchington in Gorendy and at other times Gorend in 
BirchingtoTiy but now they are all one, and most usually called 
Birchington!' (Kilbume.) Wood, or Wood Church, formerly a 
separate parish, is now attached to this. 

31. BiRCHOLT. — Under the hundred of this name, or which 
is clearly intended for this name, (i). B^ describes " a ville, which 
is called St. Martin, and belongs to Sturry, and is situated in 
the hundred itself: villam quae vocatur S. Martinus, et pertinet 
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ad Estursete, et jacet in ipso hundredo." If this means the spot 
now called Bircholt, which it seems necessary to suppose, the 
designation, "St. Martin," is presumptive evidence of the 
existence of a church there at the period of the survey, though 
none is specified. However, while standing within the boundarv 
of Bircholt hundred, the church might be that of the parish of 
Aldington, which is dedicated to St. Martin. See note (^) of 
the preface. — ^Bircholt church was in being a.d. 1518, but 
in 1578 the return made at the Visitation was, that no 
church was then standing (Hasted), (and but two dwellings in 
the parish; Harris), though part of the walls remained in 
Hasted's time. It was a rectory. The rector of Bircholt, glebe, 
tithes, and oblations are mentioned, though not the church, in 
(Val. EccL), compiled not very long before the church was declared 
to be then demolished. " Bircholt, R. (ch. in ruins)" still 
appears in the (Clergy List.) 

32. BiRLiNG. — Brass : Water Mylys, 1522. This church was 
granted to the monks of Bermondsey in Surrey, temp. K. Henry 
II. (Reg. Roff.) 

33. Blackmanstone. — ^This place is an instance of the reverse 
of the usual practice, namely, of a name derived from the pro- 
prietor of the place, it being expressly declared in {D. £.), that 
" Blacheman held it in the time of King Edward," the Confessor. 
The church is stated to have been destroyed in 1530. However, 
the parson of Blackmanstone is mentioned in (Val. EccL), though 
the church itself is not named, consequently it is not stated to 
have been in ruins when that survey was taken, 26th of K. 
Henry VIII (a.d. 1535), as Hasted asserts. The name is still 
retained as a rectory, with a population of ten. 

34. BoGELEi. — ^This manor is pronounced by Hasted to be that 
which is now known as Bewley, in the parish of Boughton 
Malherb ; and, the plewje being described with others unques- 
tionably in that vicinity, I see no reason to doubt the correctness 
of Hasted's opinion ; though we shall then, apparently, have two 
Domesday churches in Boughton Malherb, beside a third, at 
Merlea, hereafter mentioned, in another part of this same manor 
of Bogelei. How far, and in what direction, the manor might 
extend I know not, but clearly it was of considerable size ; and 
if we are unwiUing to suppose the church to have stood near the 
mansion, wherever that might be, though no record nor vestige 
thereof should now remain, possibly it may have been the type 
of the church of some neighbouring parish, for Adam, the 
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occupant under the proprietor, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, held a 
wide tract of country here, comprising many contiguous parishes. 
The evidence of (Reg. Roff.) fully confirms the identification of 
Bogelei. It is there (116) stated, that temp. Archb. Anselm, 
Lanfranc's successor, Eudo the sewer, "dapifer," gave the 
tithe of " Buggele '' and " Merile " to the church of Rochester ; 
and elsewhere (41 0) " Buggeli " is said to be in the parish 
of "Boctune," i.e. Boughton. We also find the " cantaria de 
Burley " in Boughton Malherb mentioned in (Val. Eccl.) ; though 
a chantry in the parish church only may be thereby intended : 
and the result of my researches induces the conjecture, that in 
other instances, as well as possibly in this, a manorial chapel was, 
in process of time, removed to a neighbouring church, of course 
usually, if not always, that of the parish, and merged in a private 
chapel or chancel there. For which matter see the Note on 
Poynings, Sussex. 

35. Borden. — Under the title of Borden (Val. Eccl.) con- 
tams the following entry : " Item, a chappeU and xii acres of 
glebe land in the same parish, called Chesilheld." With the 
last name I am totally unacquainted, neither is any information 
respecting it to be obtained in the place. It is known that a 
property once existed in Borden under the above appellation, 
but the situation of it cannot be ascertained. At Sutton Bam 
or Baron (Sutton Bam, according to Hasted,) foundations of 
two Roman buildings and 35 Roman coins were discovered in 
the autumn of 1846; Roman bricks having been found there 
in 1695, by Dr. Plot, to whom the estate then belonged. See 
(Journal of Brit. Archaeol. Association, No. 13, 68, 69.) 

36. BoRESFiELD. — ^This church has utterly vanished, and the 
parish is now incorporated in that of Otterden. 

37. Boughton -under-the-Ble AN. — {A, D, 1291), "EccUa 
de Bocton cmn capella." Heme Hill was originally but a 
chapelry to this Boughton, and in the same record we have 
" vicarius Ecclie de Harnehelle ;" so that the first entry may, 
most probably, refer to one of the chapels named below, not to 
that of Heme Hill. Formerly there were two chapels here, one 
near the west end of Boughton-street (which is at some distance 
from the church, A. H.) dedicated to the Holy Trinity, men- 
tioned in a will of 1489, which "was pulled down within 
memory to mend the road," and the site of which is that of the 
(old) poor-house. The other was in " South-street," where was 
a house called *' Chapel House." An hospital for lepers was 
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founded in this . village, (by Tho. at Hurst; Harris,) 8tli of 
K. Richard II (Hasted). A saltpan and a fishery of ten-pence 
here are spoken of: "Piscaria de x denariis; salina de xvi 
denariis." {JD/B.) 

38. BouGHTON Malherb. — Hasted considers the Boughton, 
held in the time of WiUiam I by Hugo, grandson* of Herbert, 
to be Boughton Monchensy ; and that another manor of the 
name, held imder the archbishop, was Boughton Malherb. This 
opinion receives some countenance^ I admit, from the statement 
(of Kilbume), that the manor of Boughton Malherb formerly 
belonged to the archbishop; but among four places in the 
county bearing the same appellation, it is not very difiicult to 
mistake, and I think the testimony, to be gathered from {D. B.) 
is against Hasted's notion. Both Boughtons, Malherb and 
Monchensy, are in the same hundred, Eyhome, and are so stated 
in (Z). B.)y where one is described as held of the archbishop 
(being part of the lands of his military retainers, " milites") no 
other property being mentioned in the same paragraph. The 
other was held of the bishop of Bayeux by Hugh, nephew of 
Herbert, who had possession hkewise of GodeseUe (which see 
below), m Great Chart to the south, Wichhng, and East Selve in 
Lenham, to the north, of Boughton Malherb. Wherefore I 
deem it far more probable, that the last-quoted Domesday de- 
scription should apply to Boughton Malherb, than to Boughton 
Monchensy, which lies at a distance of several miles from either 
of the places. above named. Of the latter benefice the dean and 
chapter of Rochester are patrons, but " the liberties of St. Austin 
and of the dean and chapter of Canterbury claim here," (Harris) ; 
which circumstance '. may perhaps serve, in some degree, to con- 
nect it with the see of Canterbury. Boughton MaUierb, on the 
contrary, without being in the same jurisdiction, is in private 
patronage, and, notwithstanding KUbume's assertion, there 
seems to be evidence of the principal estates being in lay hands 
in early times (Harris's History) ; which would be the case if, 
in 1086, the manor was among the private possessions of Bp. 
Odo. On the other hand, the Boughton held under the arch- 
bishop is stated to be included in HoUingboume manor, which 
certainly appUes best to Boughton Malherb. 

There is a cross-legged effigy, in armour, with a female at the 
side, in Boughton Malherb church. This parish once contained 

* This is Hasted's translation of " nepos," which is erroneous, because Herbert is in the 
account of Dover styled the ** avunculus" {uncle) of Hugo. 
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a castle, called Colbridge Castle, after the person who erected it, 
temp. K. Edward III. (Kilbume.) 

39. Bourne, Beke's. — In {A.D. 1291) called "Lyvmgs- 
bume;" in (Val. Eccl.) "Bekesbome, alias Lyvvyngesbome." 
The last appellation, no doubt (as remarked by Hasted), was 
derived from Levine, mentioned in (J). B.) as the Saxon pro- 
prietor under King Edward : " Leuine tenuit de rege Edwardo." 
The Saxon Chronicle (Gibson's, 172) notices the death of 
Leofwine, brother of Harold, at the battle of Hastings, which 
is also represented in the Bayeux tapestry, where the name is 
spelled " Lewine." 

Thos. Goldstone, prior of Christ Church, about a. d. 1500, 
. built a chapel at the manor house of this parish, which was 
consecrated by John Thornton, suflBragan bishop of Dover, 
A. D. 1508. (Harris.) This was the second Thos. Goldstone, 
prior from 1495 to 1517. (See Willis's History of Canterbury 
Cathedral, 125.) This parish is a member of the Cinque Ports. 
(Kilburne.) 

40. Bourne, Bishop's. — {A.D, 1291), "Ecclia de Bissopes- 
bume cum capella." In (Val. Eccl.) Berham (Barham) is stated 
to be "thereunto annexed," and the benefices so continue at the 
present day. Barham therefore must be the chapel of {A,D.\29\ ), 
not being otherwise mentioned in that valuation. 

41. Bourne, Little. — {D. B.) states, that the Bishop of 
Bayeux had a moiety of this manor in his park, having ex- 
changed for it his own estate of Warwintone with the abbot of 
St. Augustin's, to whom Little Bourne belonged ; we thus learn 
the locality of bishop Odo's park. 

There was a chapel at the mansion of Garwinton (the " War- 
wintone " of jD. -ff.) in this parish. (Hasted.) See also the Notes 
on Hardres and Ickham. 

42. Bourne, North. — Named in (Val. Eccl.) together with 
the chapel of Shaldon (Sholdon). It has a cross church, with, 
apparently from Hasted's description, Norm, portions. 

43. Bourne, Patricks. — In (Val. Eccl.) " Ecclia de Patryks- 
bome cum capella de Bregge" (Bridge), which connection stiU 
subsists. The church of Patricksboume is partly, at least. 
Norm., having a door with carving, " much like that at 
Barfreston" ("like the west door of Rochester Cathedral," 
Harris) ; another with figures over it, and other circular arches 
and windows. (Hasted.) In the 7th year of K. Edward I this 
church had been appropriated to Merton Priory, in Surrey. A 
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priory here, belonging to that of Beaulieu, in Normandy, was 
suppressed 2d of K. Henry V (Harris) ; at whicli period the 
alien priories in this kingdom were generally abolished. Tanner 
says, that the manor was given about a. d. 1200 by John de 
Pratelhs to his recently erected priory of Beaulieu. It was 
alienated to Merton Priory in the first year of K. Henry IV. 
(Monast. VI, 1012.) 

44. BoxLEY. — ^Was given to Rochester Cathedral by K. 
Henry I. (Reg. Roff.) 

The abbey here was founded a.d. 1146, and called " own 
daughter, fiUa propria," of Clareval ; but in the Chronicles of 
Rochester it is stated to have been founded by Will, de Ipre, in 
1 144, for White Monks. (Lambarde). Dugdale (Monast. V, 460) 
says A.D. 1144 or 1146, by Will, de Ipre, Earl of Kent. The 
foundations only of the abbey church are now to be traced in the 
garden belonging to the residence styled Boxley Abbey. (Hist, 
of Maidstone College, 144.) — ^This parish comprises that part 
of Penenden Heath, on which stands the coimty hall, where the 
general county meetings are held, and where, till within a few 
years, executions took place; the building, however, is very 
small, little more than a shed. Lambarde says that the name 
Penenden, in Domesday Book " Pinnedene," is derived from 
" pinian," " to punish," thus implying the place of execution. 

45. Brabourne. — ^United with Monk's Horton. Against the 
south wall of the chancel of this church is what, but for its 
height, which is about three feet from the groimd, and the 
pattern cut into it, might be deemed a stone seat ; and which 
yet might have been such, if (which is stated not to be the case) 
any traces existed that a step, on which the feet were intended 
to rest, had been chiselled off. The back is an arched canopy 
with much ornament between buttresses, and under the canopy 
is a large shield, of which the surface is plain, but it bears 
marks of having been painted. The upper slab, which is of 
Weald marble — similar to that known as Purbeck or Petworth, 
except that in Kent it is usually perhaps more brown — ^has 
channeled on it in the centre a circle containing a cross, and, 
right and left, three sides of a parallelogram, which cavities may 
originally have contained brass. Date, the fourteenth century. 
This erection has been pronounced " a credence-table" (Archaeol. 
Journal, HI, 83) ; but the composition of it does not seem 
adapted to that .object. As it is certainly too high for a seat, 
and its ornamentation is of a monumental character, it may 
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in the sixteenth year of K. Richard II. There is a house near 
the church still called " the chantry house," as well as lands in 
the parish, known as " chantry Lmds," which are held under 
lease from the archbishop of Canterbury. In (Val. Eccl.) the 
chantry is asserted to pay twenty-two pence to the parish church 
for rent : but that document mentions two chantries. 

48. Bredhurst. — ^A very small church, though with more 
population than might have been expected, in a remote situation, 
among or on the border of the woods, which extend from near 
the tops of DebtUng and Boxley hills to within a short distance 
of Chatham northwards, and almost to the Medway westward. 
On the south side of the chancel is a small chapel, of very good 
E. E. workmanship. It is separated from the church, and the 
door kept locked, but the windows are open to the birds and 
the weather. The windows appear not to have been intended to 
receive glass, but to have had shutters on the interior. — 
Bredhurst is a curacy, in the gift of the rector of HoUingbourne. 
-"Almost adjoining to the churchyard eastward there is a 
wood, where the inhabitants have a report there was once a 
village, called * Bredhurst Town.' Several wells are yet remain- 
ing m it." (Hasted.) — Brass : William Norwood, in armour, 
and four sons. (Harris.) 

49. Brenchlet. — There can be little, if any, doubt (see 
below, from Hasted), that here was one of the two churches 
described in (Z). J5.) as at "Hallinges" (Yalding), though it 
might stand at Bockinfield, not on the site of the present parish 
church. The free chapel of Bokenfeld is mentioned in (Val. Eccl.) 
as deriving its revenue partly from the benefice of Brenchley. 
(Reg. Roff.) notices, that a chapel was founded at Bockinfield, 
in Brenchley, without stating the date, except that it was in the 
time of Hamon de Crevecceur (K. Henry III), and that it was 
named 21st of K. Edward I, about a.d. 1293. — Bokinfold was 
a large estate, in old records called in this parish, though nearly, 
if not quite, the whole of the existing manor of that name is 
considered to be in other parishes. The only house upon it is 
in Yalding. The chapel was desecrated at the general disso- 
lution of religious houses. Richard de Clare gave Yalding 
Church, with this chapel, to his recently founded priory at 
Tonbridge. (Hasted.) With this statement compare that from 
(Reg. Roff".) in the Note on Yalding. That document seems to 
be Hasted's authority, but it will be perceived that he has not 
quoted it correctly ; neither have I discovered in Reg. Roff. 
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any mention of the desecration of Bokinfold chapel. — ^Brasses 
in Brenchley church: Tho. Roberts, three wives, and eleven 
children. (Reg. Roff.) 

50. Brenzbt. — ^This church consists of chancel, nave, north 
aisle, with a later and wider chancel, south porch, south aisle 
from the west end of the nave to the porch, and a spire-like bell 
turret over the west end of the nave. The building seems to be 
Tr. Norm., altered, probably when repaired, at an early period. 
The south aisle at the west end only must produce a curious 
and awkward eflFect. The porch entrance may be formed of 
stones from an arch of the destroyed portion of the south aisle. 
The north chancel has a trefoil-headed piscina. Of the windows 
some are E.E., some Dec. The nave roof extends over both 
aisles. All the chancel, but a small part at the south-west 
angle, has been rebuilt. The church was not entered. 

51. Bridge. — Annexed to Patricksboume, of which it is 
styled a chapel in (Val. Eccl.) 

52. Bromfield. — ^Was given by Rob. de Crevecoeur to the 
priory of Leeds on his founding the same ; " after which it 
appears to have been considered a chapel to Leeds." (Hasted.) 
Which accounts for it being omitted in {A. D, 1291.) It is 
described (in Val. Eccl.) as being served by authority of the above 
priory. It remains a perpetual curacy, attached to that of 
Leeds. The principal portion of Leeds Castle stands in this 
parish. (Kilbume.) 

53. Bromley. — Is regarded "in the nature of a chapel,'* 
therefore is not in the King's Books. (Harris.) The body of 
this church has been rebuilt upon an enlarged scale, when the 
old tower was preserved. Of this (which stands at the west 
end, is square, with battlements and a stair turret) the lower 
portion looks older than the upper, which last, with the win- 
dows inserted, is Perp. The churchyard is entered by a lych- 
gate. 

54. Brooke. — Among the lands of the monks of the arch- 
bishop, that is, of Christ's Church, Canterbury, (i). B.) mentions 
a manor, retained by the archbishop himself, on which a church 
was then standing ; but no other description is given, than that 
the manor was in the hundred of Wye. Hasted assigns reasons, 
with which I concur, for believing that place to be Brooke, 
where accordingly I have assigned the church. " Ibi aecclesia et 
unum molinum de ii solidis, et ii servi, et vii acrae prati, silva 
X porcorum. — There is a church, and a mill of two shillings, and 
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two serfs, and seven acres of meadow, a wood of ten hogs.'' 
{D. B.) 

55. Brookland. — ^The tower is detached from the church. 
"The font is of cast lead having on it two ranges of em- 
blematical figm*es, twenty in each range." In the chancel are 
"a confessionary " (stone seat?) and a piscina. (Hasted.) For a 
detailed description of the curious Norm, font, above mentioned, 
consult (Archaeol. Journal, V, 159 &c.): see also the Note on 
Benenden above. 

56. BucKLAND, near Dover. — 1% regarded as a chapel, therefore 
not named in the King's Books. (Harris.) An hospital for lepers 
was commenced here about 1141, but every trace has now 
disappeared. (Hasted). 

57. BucKLAND, near Faversham. — " The steeple, which was a 
spire, was standing in 1719. The north and south walls of the 
church are now standing, and the west end, where was formerly 
the steeple, in which was one bell. The east end is quite down, 
and the whole roof of the church fallen in, and the inside a heap 
of rubbish." (Hasted). 

58. Canterbury. — In the Saxon Chronicle this city is called 
" Dorwitceaster," as well as " Cantwarbyrig ; " by Bede " Doru- 
vemis." It was burned a.d. 754, (Gibs. Chron. Sax. 56.) The 
churches of the Holy Trinity (the cathedral) and St. Augustin's, 
i.e. the abbey, are mentioned in {D, JB.), but not how many the 
city contained. Indeed, generally, the towns (of the three 
counties included in this work) are but slightly alluded to in the 
Survey. The cathedral was originally styled Christ's Churchy 
(see below) ; but, when rebuilt by Archb. Lanfranc, it was 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity. Having been partially destroyed 
by fire, it was restored and enlarged, when the name was 
changed back again to Christ's Church, a.d. 1128 or 1130, 
(Somner's Canterbury). — N.B. For an account of the edifice, as 
well as of the above alterations, and of others it has undergone, 
the reader is referred to Professor Willis's very interesting 
(Architectural History of Canterbury Cathedral.) 

Augustin, having estabUshed his archiepiscopal see in the 
royal city (Canterbury) recovered therein, by king Ethelbert's 
assistance, a church formerly built by the Roman believers, which 
he consecrated in the name of God the Saviour, and appointed 
as the seat of himself and his successors. He also erected a 
monastery not far fi'om the city towards the east, wherein, at his 
entreaty, Ethelbert constructed the church of the Apostles Peter 
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and Paul. (Bedse Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, Kb. 1, 
cap. 33.) The monastery arose previous to a.d. 605, the date of 
Ethelbert's charter. A church of St. Pancras also is stated to 
have been built by Augustin. In the time of Archb. Dunstan 
the name of St. Augustin was added to those of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, which eventually completely absorbed the latter names 
as the common appellation of the monastery. (Notes to the 
above chapter of Bede, Oxford, 1846.) St. Mary's Church was 
erected a.d. 618 by Eadbald, son of Ethelbert, at the instance 
of Laurence, archbishop. Another church, St. John's, afterwards 
Christ's Church, is stated to have been built in 746, temp. K. 
Eadbert, by Cuthbert, archbishop. (Lambarde, who does not give 
the authority for his assertions, but at the commencement of his 
work names the records, whence he obtained his information.) 
For notice of the existence of the church of St. Mary, a.d. 804, 
see the quotation from Somner in the Note on Liminge. 
** Twenty churches were antiently in this city and the suburbs 
thereof; seventeen whereof, viz. St Alphage, St Andrew y St 
Mary Bredman^ St. Mary Breeden^ Holy Cross Westgate, St 
George, St Margaret, St Mary Magdalen, St. Mary Northgate, 
St Mildred, St Peter, All Saints, St Mary Castle, St Edmund, 
St John, St Mary Queeningate, and St, Michael, were in the 
city. And the other three, viz. St Dunstan, St Martin, and 
St Paul, were in the suburbs. All which parishes are still 
in being, except St. Mary Castle, St Edmund, St. John, St. 
Mary Queeningate, and St. Michael, which are demolished." 
(KUburne, 301.) 

Sir Henry Ellis (Observations on Domesday Book) says, that 
Archb. Lanfranc founded St. Augustin's Abbey not long before 
the survey, viz. a.d. 1084. It is manifest, however, that 
Lanfranc's act could be only the recognition, or at most the 
reconstruction, of an old foundation, because, in addition to the 
above citation from Bede, Thorpe (Registrum Roffense) informs 
us, that King Edgar granted land at Plumsted to the monastery 
of St. Augustin; and Hasted (referring to Dec. Script, col. 
2247) states, that Kennington near Ashford was given to it in 
1045 ; in confirmation whereof we find, that {D. B.) describes 
'* Chenetone " among the possessions of St. Augustin's, and as 
being " held by the Abbot himself." However {B. B.) itself is 
conclusive evidence of the existence of St. Augustin's Abbey in 
the time of the Confessor. For which see the Note on 
Badlesmere. There is reason to believe the existence also of a 
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Saxon monastery dedicated to St. Mildred, of which the last 
Abbot was named AKwic. (Monast. I, 128, Num. iv, and lb. VI, 
1619.) 

Canterbury is affirmed to have contained, of religious houses ; 
St. Augustin's, Christ's Church, St. Sepulchre's (a nunnery), 
St. Gregory's, the White Friars, St. Mildred's on the south side 
of the city, "long since (but not lately) an abbey:" and of 
hospitals ; those of St. James, St. Laurence for sick monks, 
St. Nicholas, St. Thomas, and St. Mary's without the walls. 
(Lambarde.) Beside the preceding, (Val. Eccl.) names the 
hospital of St. John Northgate, and one for poor priests. 

Where St. Mary's, already alluded to, or any other very 
ancient churches, beside the cathedral, St. Augustin's, and 
St. Martin's without, were situated, is not known now; and 
most probably the face of the city has been totally altered, 
especially by the furious ravages of the Danes temp. K. Etheked; 
which supposition is confirmed by the fact, that several of the 
existing churches are dedicated to comparatively modem saints, 
as Sts. Alphage, Dunstan, Edmund. Within the walls twelve 
parish churches now remain, and five have been demolished ; in 
the suburbs are three churches, and one has been destroyed. 
Of the desecrated churches within the walls there are vestiges of 
only two ; namely, St. John's, " the remains of it were for a long 
time used as a malt-house, or in tenements, and continue so at 
present ;" St. Michael, Burgate, which is " included within the 
precincts of the priory, now of the dean and chapter, (note.) 
The remains of this church have long since been conv^ed into 
a dwelling-house. — Some of the ancient walls of the church are 
still remaining." (Hasted.) 

St. Mary Breadman, — Brass, small, Rob. Richmond, rector, 
1524. (Hasted.) 

St, Mildred's, — " At the west end of the south aisle there is 
a very fair Roman arch remaining over the window, and by 
all appearance the work of those times." (Hasted.) 

Holy Cross, JFesty ate, — ^The present church was built temp. 

K. Richard II ; licence to purchase ground for the purpose is 

dated 10th March, 3d of K. Richard II, i.e. a.d. 1330. (Hasted.) 

In the suburbs, St, Martins ; which will appear separately 

below. 

The Austin Priory, or Hospital of St. Gregory, was founded 
A.D. 1084, by Archb. Lanfranc. (Monast. VI, 614.) — The Hos- 
pital of St. Thomas the Martyr, or Eastbridge, was founded by 
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Thomas a Becket temp. K. Henry II ; and to this establish- 
ment Cokyn's Hospital, standing near, was afterwards united, 
(lb. VI, 691.)— That of St. John Baptist, called Northgate 
Hospital from its situation without that gate, owes its origin to 
Axchb. Lanfranc. a.d. 1084. (lb. VI, 763.)— The hospital of 
St. Laurence in the south-east suburb of the city was founded 
by Hugh, abbot of St. Augustin's, a.d. 1137, for leprous monks, 
(lb. VI, 763.)— St. Mary's Hospital was instituted before 1224 
by Simon de Langton, archdeacon of Canterbury. (lb. VI, 763.) 

A.D. 1011, Canterbury was besieged and taken by the Danes, 
who made prisoner the archbishop, and miirdered him the 
following year at London, because he would promise them no 
money, and forbade any thing to be given for his ransom^ 
(Gibs. Chron. Sax. 141, 142.) 

In the city wall at Worthgate, now walled up, which was the 
ancient road from Castle street to Chilham, is a Roman arch. 
(Nichols's Bibhotheca Topographica Britannica, I, 1790.) 

59. Capel. — Is only a chapelry to Tudely, the vicar of which 
place is instituted thereto "with the chapelry of Capel annexed." 
(Hasted and Clergy List.) However Capel is styled a vicarage; 
but the parish evidently was formed out of Tudely, which nearly 
or quite surrounds it. 

The north wall of the church is covered with plaster, but 
seems ancient, judging from a small, narrow, round-headed 
window, remaining therein; the rest of the building is of 
diflferent dates, the south side being very modem brickwork. 
The church is dedicated to St. Thomas the Martyr (see Kilburne), 
and is mentioned, 7th of K. Edward II, together vsdth Ship- 
bourne, as chapels attached to the church of Tonbridge (Reg. 
RoflF.) See the Note on the latter place. 

60. Capel le Ferne. — ^This cure is annexed to Alkham. 
The church is small, though it has a tower, with no exterior 
indications of a chancel, which is formed internally by a screen 
of three E.E. arches, extending between the north and south 
walls, the wall above being perforated by an opening (shaped 
Kke the upper portion of a large pointed-arched window) over 
the centre arch. The chancel contains a piscina and two sediha. 
In the north wall of the nave, immediately westward of the 
chancel screen, and close beneath the wall plate, is a small 
triangular window, of singular shape, resembUng one formed of 
portions of a large window. It is similar to, but more acute- 
angled than, the example in Bloxam. (Goth. Archit. 221.) — 
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Hasted states that this place is called Capel de Feme, alias 
Mauregge, alias St. Mary le Merge. 

61. Challock, — This place is marked as occurring in 
(A. D. 1291), being most probably intended by the chapel 
mentioned with the church of Godmersham, because in (Val. 
Eccl.) the same church is described " with the chapel of Challok 
annexed " thereto. This union still subsists. 

62. Charing. — ^This church comprises chancel, another to the 
south, north and south transepts, nave, south porch, and square 
west tower, with battlements and stair turret. This is a mixed 
church, containing E.E., Dec, late Perp., and seventeenth cen- 
tury, "Anno Doni. 1620 Ann regni Jacobi xviii^" and 1629, 
portions. The building has been much altered by early repairs 
and additions. The vestry, north of the chancel, seems an 
ancient addition altered. There are three sedilia in the chancel, 
two partially filled up. The outer faces of the piers and some 
capitals of the arches between the two chancels are concave. 
The south transept was enlarged a.d. 1812, when the wall was 
faced with bricks. There are many carved ends of oak benches, 
but late. 

Of the archiepiscopal palace there are considerable remains, 
showing Dec., if not E.E. work ; but many are mere shapeless 
fragments. The palace adjoined the churchyard on the northern 
side. 

{A, D, 1291), " Ecclia de Cherringg cum capella." In (Val. 
Eccl.) the chapel of Egerton is mentioned together with the 
rectory of Charing, the vicarage being named separately. The 
same record notices also the chantry of Burlay as in Charing. 

63. Charlton, near Dover — ^This church was rebuilt in 
1820. 

64. Charlton, near Greenwich. — To this church belonged 
(according to Text. RoflF. 230) the chapels of " Chitebroc '' and 
" Combe.'* For the account of the former see the Note below 
on Kidbroke. The latter may be recognised in West Combe, 
which manor, together with that of East Combe, actually lies 
within the parish of Greenwich. See the Note there. For 
mention of Combe in a document of a.d. 1044, refer to the 
Note on Lewisham. 

65. Chart. — ^About a.d. 762 the abbey of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, afterwards St. Augustin's, exchanged half the profits of 
a mill at Chart with a royal ville or manor called " Uuyth," on 
condition that the occupant of Chart should have pasture and 
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pannage for a herd of hogs in the forest of Andred. '* Possessio 
quedam est terre in regione que uocatur Cert, monasterii scilicet 
beatorum Petri et Panli apostolorum, quod situm est (ad) 
orientem civitatis Dorouemis. In hac autem terra habetur 
molina, cuius quippe semis utilitas, id est dimidia pars molen- 
dinae, a possessoribus prefati monasterii ac terre huius ad uillam 
regalem que uocatur Uuyth tradita est ; pro hac uidelicet con- 
ditione atque.commutatione, ut homo ille qui banc terram, in 
qua molina est, tributario iure tenet, unius gregis porcorum 
pascuam atque pastinationem in saltu Andoredo iugiter haberet/' 
(Cod. Dipl. I, 132.) To which of the Charts this charter may 
apply is uncertain, but apparently the royal ville can be no 
other than Wye, of which the name is spelled Wy in {D.B.) 

Great Chart — Brasses : Will. Sharpe and five wives, 1499 ; 
Tho, Twisden and wife; man praying. (Hasted.) See Gode- 
selle, below. 

66. Chart, Little. — ^A church of chancel, nave, north aisle 
(the private chapel of the Darell family, whose seat, Cale Hill, 
stands in this parish), south porch, and square west tower with 
battlements and stair turret, similar to so many others of 
Mid-Kent. There are E.E., Dec, Perp., and some late Perp. 
portions. The windows contain many small remains of coloured 
glass. In the DareU chapel are a Perp. screen, and an alabaster 
effigy of a knight in armour, with a collar of SSS. Here, as in 
numerous other instances, the nave and chancel are older than 
the tower, which last and the porch seem of the same date. 
The east end of the chancel has been rebuilt. 

67. Chart, next Sutton. — "Ibi tres arpendi vineae, et parens 
silvaticus bestiarum. — ^There are three arpents of vineyard, and 
a park of wild animals." {D,S,) 

68. Chartham. — (Val. Eccl.), "Eccha de Chartham cum 
capeUa de Horton ;" i.e., Horton Parva, now desecrated. See the 
Note there. The church is described as large and handsome, 
with transepts, and a tower at the west end. It contains the 
brass of a Septvans in armour and cross-legged. (Hasted.) This 
figure is noticed by Mr. Boutell (in his Monumental Brasses 
and Slabs, Lond. 1847, 33, 34, 43.) Hickman pronounces this 
" a very curious church, of early Dec. character, with very fine 
windows, of singular and beautifiil design," &c. — Chartham was 
given to Christ's Church (the cathedral), Canterbury, by Alfi'ed, 
a nobleman, about a.d. 970. (Lambarde.) 

69. Chatham. — ^The present parish church of Chatham is a 
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very modem erection. "In this parish standeth yet a poore 
show of that decaied hospital of St. Bartholomew, the fomidation 
whereof was layde by Gundulphus, the bishop." (Lambarde.) 
The hospital of St. Bartholomew still exists, though no longer 
appropriated for lepers, the establishment consisting of four 
brethren, one of whom officiates as chaplain. The only building 
belonging to it is the chapel, situated south of the High street of 
Chatham, not far from the border of the parish toward St. 
Margaret's, Rochester. The larger portion of the chapel is 
modem, but the east end is ancient, being an apse, with three 
round-headed windows, and probably the only remains of the 
original structure of Bp. Gundulph. Within is a recess, once 
containing a piscina, of E.E. character. Though always mo- 
derately endowed, this hospital was formerly of sufficient con- 
sideration to possess a burying ground, the " cemeterium sancti 
Bartholomei " being mentioned in a deed dated " die Edmundi 
regis anno regni Edwardi tercii post conquestum vicesimo primo 
— on the day of King Edmund " (Nov. 20), " in the twenty-first 
year of the reign of JEdward the Third after the conquest " (of 
England by Norman William.) (Reg. Roff. 215.) The above 
date would be a.d. 1347. 

70. Chelsfield. — ^Beneath an arch is an altar tomb of Rob. 
de Brun, rector, on which are brasses of the Virgin, St. John, 
&c., 1417. Brasses: Will. Robroke, rector, 1420; Alicia, wife 
of Thos. Bray, and four sons, 1510. (Reg. Roff.) — ^From the 
(Textus Roffensis, 230-1,) it appears that there was at some early 
period a chapel to Chelsfield called Feam Berga. This, no 
doubt, was Famborough. See the Note there. 

71. Cheriton. — An E.E. church. (Rickman.) It merits ex- 
amination. 

72. Chesilhurst. — ^This church consists of chancel, nave, 
north and south aisles, south porch, and square west tower, with 
a shingled spire. The chancel has recently (1849) been rebuilt, 
with the addition of a vestry on the north side. The south aisle 
and porch are new, though the latter only replaces a former 
porch. The font is square with round-headed arches slightly 
sunk in the sides, of Weald marble. The interior of the church 
is Perp., containing some good screenwork. The north wall is 
ancient ; the windows are late Perp. insertions. The tower is of 
uncertain date, apparently altered and added to. At the side of 
the south door a mutilated stoup has been preserved. — ^Brasses : 
Alan Porter, rector, 1452 ; Custume, wife of John Grene, 1476 ; 
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seven daughters of James Walsyngham and wife Elinor, 15 . . 
(the parents and four sons lost.) (Reg. RoflF.) 

73. Chilham. — (Val. Eccl.), " Ecclia de Chilham cum capella 
de Molaisshe;" Molash, which latter remains annexed. — The 
spot, where the castle stands, is said to have been the residence 
of King Lucius, a.d. 182, and since then of the Saxon kings of 
Kent. (Kilburne.) Respecting the above sovereign we are 
informed, that a.d. 189 he wrote to Eleutherius, bishop of 
Rome, expressing his desire to become a Christian, which accord- 
ingly he did, and that his people continued in the orthodox faith 
up to the reign of Diocletian. (Gibs. Chron. Sax., 8.) Bede 
places the intercourse between Lucius and Eleutherius somewhat 
earher. — ^This reported conversion of the British king and his 
people may appear to many a mere fable ; but Dr. Lappenberg, 
as the result of his examination of our oldest historical records 
stiU in existence, considers the circumstance not improbable, 
notwithstanding some confusion in the surviving documents 
alluding to that period of time. In particular, Dr. L. (in his 
Hist, of Engl, under the An. Sax. Kings, I, 49), as I understand 
Mr. Thorpe's translation, deems it an argument in favour of this 
tradition, that its fabulous nature was not objected to the 
remnant of the ancient British Christian church by the Anglo- 
Saxons converted by Augustin and his coadjutors, during their 
vehement disputations respecting the proper time for the cele- 
bration of Easter, about a.d. 603. So far were the Anglo-Saxon 
Christians from questioning this alleged fact, it is by writers 
of that very party alone that the recollection of it has been pre- 
served in a complete form. 

74. Chillenden. — ^The north door of this church has a cir- 
cular arch with zigzag mouldings ; the south door also has a 
similar arch, but plain. (Hasted.) The walls are late Norm, 
with Perp. windows inserted. 

75. Chislet. — ^The church of this place is styled one "of 
[twelve shillings : Ibi seccla de xii solidis." (J), B.) It is also 
{stated, that " there are three arpents of vineyard : Ibi sunt iii 
jarpenni vineae." {D, J9.) — ^Partly in this parish, partly in Hoath 
[stood Ford House, the most ancient seat belonging to the see of 
Canterbury, having been bestowed by Ethelbert, king of Kent. 

^It was demohshed about 1658. (Nichols's Biblioth. Top. Brit., I.) 
[^According to (Val. Eccl.) there was formerly a park at Chislet, 
^we may suppose attached to Ford House. 

76. Cliffe. — Here were formerly (if not now are) two 
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inscriptions "in Saxon letters" round "coffin-like" grave-slabs. 
(Reg. Roff.) — ^The church is described by Harris as then con- 
taining six stalls. — ^Among the communion plate is (or was) " a 
very curious and antient patine, of silver gilt. In the centre, 
most beautifully embellished with blue and green enamel, is 
represented the Deity sitting with his arms extended, and sup- 
porting his Son on the cross, with an olive branch in his left 
hand, and the gospel in the right. Round the verge or rim of 
the patine is the following inscription, in the antient text letter, 
curiously ornamented with sprigs of roses between each word, 
alluding to the subject. Benedicamus Patrem et FiUum cum 
Spiritu Sancto." (Nichols's Bibl. Top. Brit., I.) 

Several persons conceive Cliflfe to have been the spot formerly 
known as Cloveshoo, where two Synods or Councils are recorded 
to have been held, viz., a.d. 742 (or a few years later), and 
822. (Gibs. Chron. Sax., 55, 70.) Bede (Hist. Eccl., lib. iv, c. 5) 
gives the resolutions of a Council atHertford, a.d. 673,of which one 
was, that all present agreed to meet once a year at " Clofeshoch." 
Others consider Cloveshoo to have been Abingdon in Berkshire, 
of which the old name was "Sheovesham." See the "Nominum 
locorum exphcatio" (ad loc) of Gibson (Chron. Sax.), and the notes 
to 191 and (the last at) 353 of Bede (Hist. Eccl., Oxford, 1846.) 

Abingdon is stated to have been so named from Aben 
(Aben-dun, or the hill of Aben), who, his father having been 
murdered by Hengest, took refuge in this place, where he 
resided as a hermit, until disgusted by the concourse of people 
attracted to him by the fame of his sanctity, when he retired for 
greater soUtude to Ireland. (Hist, of the Founders of Abingdon 
Abbey, in the Cott. Library, quoted in Monast. I, 511.) The 
spot was previously called Scovechesham. (Registers of Abingdon, 
in the Cott. Libr., Monast. I, 512.) The name just given shghtly 
differs from that quoted above, but not more than commonly 
occurs in ancient records ; however, whichsoever may be the 
most correct form, I doubt whether Cloveshoo must not be 
sought elsewhere than at Abingdon. "Clofeshoas" is re- 
peatedly named in the documents preserved by Kemble (Cod. 
Dipl.), but, so far as I have observed in the first five volumes, 
with no indication of its locaUty. The Gentleman's Magazine, 
(August 1844) contains a letter (153 to 155) signed W. Chapman, 
wherein it is contended, that Clifton Hoo in Bedfordshire is 
the spot, known in ancient times as Cloveshoo, and where 
the councils above noticed were held in the eighth and ninth 
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centuries. If we may judge from the present similarity of the 
names, it is not improbable that Mr. Chapman may be right. 
Dr. Lappenberg, (I, 225), places " Clofeshoo in Oxfordshire," 
but gives neither his authority nor the modem name of the spot. 
A recital of the transactions of one of the synods at Cloveshoo, 
about the end of the eighth century, describes the adjustment of 
a dispute relating to a dependency of Christ's Church, Canter- 
bury, which appears, from the contents of the document, to have 
been situated in Bedfordshire, but there is no intimation of the 
position of Cloveshoo itself. (Cod. Dipl. V, 58, &c.) 

Somewhere in the parish of Cliffe there seems to have been a 
chapel, called, with reference to the mother church, "West 
Cliffe ;" because, in a very ancient enumeration of churches in 
the diocese (see the Note on Rochester) to "Clive " in a mar- 
ginal note " West Clive " is annexed, the latter name being 
subsequently included in a list of chapels. (Text. Roff. 230.) 
The manor of West Clyff near Rochester is mentioned in 
(Val. Eccl.) 

77. Cliffe, St. Margaret's at. — This place being named 
" Sancta Margarita " in {D. JB,), arid stated to be held as a 
prebend, it is a tolerably certain indication, that a church then 
existed there, though none is spoken of. 

This Norm. Churph is in parts highly ornamented, and is 
likely to repay examination. 

78. Cltffe, West. — Is so called from its situation with 
respect to St. Margaret's at Cliffe. — ^The church is very small, 
and is asserted to have had service only liionthly. (Hasted.) 

79. CoBHAM.^ — ^In the chancel of the church are (or were) 
ten stalls. (Harris.) — ^The Brasses are numerous, viz. : John de 
Cobham, founder of the church, holding in his hand a model of 
the building ; Dame Margaret, wife of the preceding ; John de 
Cobham, 1354 ; Tho. de Cobham and wife Maud, 13 . . (3d of 
K. Rich. II, 1380); Dame Jone de Cobham; two females, 
Cobhams ; Reginald Braybrook, 1405 ; a son of the last ; 
Johanna dq Cobham, wife of Regin. Braybrook, and ten chil- 
dren, 1433; Sir Nich. Hawberk; his son John; John Broke, 
wife Marg., and eighteen children, 1506; Tho. Brooke, wife 
Dorothea, and eleven children, 1529 ; Will. Taunerr, first master 

of the college, 1418 ; Will master, &c. 14 . . ; John 

Sprottle, master, &c. 1498 ; John Gladwyn, master, &c. ; a 
priest (Reg. Roff.) For remarks upon some of these memorials 
see Boutell (Monumental Brasses, S3, 82,83,138, andAppx. A.) 
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The college or chantry was founded 13th April, 1389; dis- 
solved 31st of K. Henry VIII; and re-founded under the will 
of Sir Will. Brooke, Knt. who died 6th March, 1596, being 
completed in 1598. (Reg. Roff.) 

80. CoLEED. — {A.D. 1291), "Ecclia de Cokede et Popes- 
hale;" which latter place is an ancient manor in the parish of 
Coked, in {D.B.) called " Popeselle" and "Popesale." Popyshall 
appears also in (y^X, Eccl.), where it is stated to have been 
appropriated to the priory of Dover ; wherefore most probably 
the chapel shared the fate of that establishment. — ^Popeshall 
Chapel is mentioned in a document dating in 1274. " The 
foundations of this chapel or church are still to be seen at a 
small distance from the manor-house." The church of Colred 
stands within an ancient entrenchment on the summit of a 
hill. (Hasted.) — ^The vicarage is consolidated with Sibertswold. 
— ^Under West Langdon will be found a notice of the chapel of 
Newesole. To the document, wherein it is named, no date is 
appended, but it belongs perhaps to the very commencement of 
the fourteenth century. Newesole (according to Hasted) is now 
merely a farm in the parish of Colred, vulgarly called Mewsole, 
though he records the mention, in certain Christ's Church MSS., 
of "the Abbot of Langdon's chapel at Newsole," adding, " but 
there are no remains of a chapel existing, nor any tradition 
leading to it." (Hist, of Kent, fol. V, 12, and note*). 

81. Cosmus,St. — ^About A.D. 11 00 this church was appropriated 
to Eastbridge Hospital, St. Thomas's, in Canterbury. The vicar- 
age was founded (in 1375) and endowed by Simon Sudbury, 
Archb. of Canterbury. (Harris.) The vicarage remains in the 
gift of the master of Eastbridge Hospital. (Clergy List.) 

82. CowDEN. — This church comprises chancel, nave, north 
aisle (erected a.d. 1837), south porch, and a small shingled spire 
upon the west end of the nave. The building seems to have 
been extensively repaired, probably in the Dec. period, like 
others in this sandstone district, which comprehends part of both 
Kent and Sussex. There is no tower, the spire being elevated 
upon a substantial framework of remarkably fine timber, and 
admirably constructed upon arches, of which two cross at right 
angles, bearing a resemblance to stone groining. Like Ashurst, 
Hartfield Sussex, and others, the place of the chancel arch is 
supplied by a tie-beam. The wall-plates project beyond the 
face of the wall, and are ornamented with carving, in addition to 
the mouldings. In the east window have lately been placed 
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seven beautiful small pictures on glass, square and not in colours, 
brought from the continent ; supposed to have belonged originally 
to a convent in Germany. The chancel contains a cinquefoil 
ogee-headed piscina. There are also two similar recesses in the 
north and south walls of the nave just without the position of 
the chancel screen, as indicated by the roodloft door, still existing 
in the north wall though built up. The above-mentioned 
recesses may imply small altars to have been near them, but the 
circumstance is very unusual. In the western gable is a circular 
foliated window, not in the centre. The porch is good Perp. 
In the churchyard are two iron grave slabs, 1726 and 1730, 
probably from the foundry formerly worked in the parish. The 
registers of Cowden are perfect from the early date of a.d. 1566. 

83. Cowling. — A.D. 960 this church was given by Queen 
Edgiva, daughter of the lord of the manor of Cowling, to the 
church of Rochester. (Kilbume.) Part of the old castle is yet 
standing. 

84. Cranbrook. — Here is a large church consisting of chan- 
cel, nave, north and south aisles with chancels shorter than the 
central one, south porch, and large square west tower with 
battlements and stair turrets. Both aisles have battlements, and 
the northern a stair turret also. Part of the north wall is more 
ancient than the remainder, the masonry being rubble. Perhaps 
some E.E. work exists; beside which there are Dec. and Perp. 
portions, the latter prevaiUng in the nave and windows. The 
porch and lower part of the tower have groined roofs. The 
great east window contains much coloured glass, principally 
fragments collected from elsewhere, and placed there in utter 
confusion. The north window of the chancel also retains a 
little. In the chancel are a grave slab once enriched with a 
cross fleuree in brass, and part of another, both bearing Longo- 
bardic inscriptions. In the south chancel is a piscina with a 
flat-sided arch. There are a few brasses of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The old nave roof has been removed, 
but the slender bearing shafts belonging to it still remain 
attached to the walls. This church, like very many others, is 
sadly disfigured by whitewash. — At Milkhouse Street, a populous 
hamlet in this parish (near which stand the remains of Sising- 
hurst Castle), a chapel, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, was 
founded and endowed by John Lawless, toward the end of the 
reign of K. Henry VI ; which was suppressed 37th of K. Henry 
VIII. (Hasted.) Some scanty ruins of the chapel were removed 
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about 1831 or 1832, when a new church was erected upon the spot. 
— Cranbrook is styled a Perp. church by Rickman. 

85. Grays, The. — ^Four crays, that is, four manors, or so 
many portions of the manor, of that name are mentioned in 
(i). B.) ; but it is impossible to identify that, wherein the church, 
noticed in (I). B,), was situated, except that it was not " Sud," 
South, " Craie," which is now called St. Mary. Compare also 
the Note in Sentlinge below. In the list of churches, which is 
quoted in the Note on Rochester, among the Crays will be foimd 
"Rodulfes Craei," which, it wiU be perceived, must signify 
either Foot's or St. Paul's Cray, probably the latter. 

Foofs Cray. — Hasted styles the church " a small mean build- 
ing;" but adds "seemingly of high antiquity." — On an altar 
tomb are effigies of a man and a woman, the first much muti- 
lated. Philipott calls them Sir Simon de Vaughan and lady. 
(Reg. RoflF.) 

86. Cray, St. Mary. — ^Merely a chapelry to Orpington, the 
rector of which possesses the patronage. — ^Brasses : Isabel Cossale, 
in a shroud ; Richard Avery, and three wives, 1558. (Reg. Roff.) 

87. Cray, St. Paul's. — ^This place is supposed by Hasted to 
be the manor which was held of Bishop Odo by Anschitill de 
Ros, where (i). B.) names a church. 

88. Crayford. — ^Though the Domesday name "Erhede" 
greatly resembles Erith, the description appears most suitable 
to Crayford, and the church is assigned accordingly. In the 
Survey Erhede is stated to be not only the property of, but occu- 
pied by, the archbishop, and to include three miQs of rather high 
value : " Ibi aeccla et tria moldina de 1 soUdis et vi denariis. In 
totis valentiis T. R. E. valuit xii libras, et tantundem quando 
receptum erat. Modo xvi hbras et tamen reddit xxi libras. 
There is a church and three mills of fifty shillings and sixpence. 
The whole value in the time of King Edward was twelve pounds, 
and the same when it was received. Now sixteen pounds, and 
yet it pays twenty-one.'' {B, B.) It comprised four sowlings of 
land. The above particulars certainly apply much better to 
Crayford, than to Erith. The former manor belonged to the 
archbishop up to the time of K. Henry VII, if not K. Henry 
VIII (Hasted), and the benefice has remained to the present day 
in the gift of the archbishop ; also mills were more likely to exist 
at Crayford, as several now do, on the river Cray, than at Erith 
on the banks of the Thames. See the Note on Erith. — Crayford 
is called Gard in many old documents. — On the river Cray here 
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was formerly a mill for manufactming plates for armour. (Harris.) 
— In this parish are numerous deep pits in the chalk, presumed 
to have been excavated by the aboriginal inhabitants. — ^A.D. 457 
Crayford was the scene of an engagement between the Britons, 
and the Angles under Hengest and his son iEsca, in which the 
former were defeated with the loss of four of their leaders (or 
4000 men according to Florence of Worcester), and they, flying 
in consternation to London, ceded Kent. (Gibs. Chron. Sax., 13.) 

89. Crundale. — ^The church contains a " memorial" (brass ?) 
of John Spratt, rector, 1466. Many, supposed, Roman remains 
were discovered in this parish in 1703. (Harris.) 

90. CuDHAM. — ^Brass : Alys, wife of Water Walys, 1503. 
(Reg. Roff.) 

91. CuxTON. — ^The (Text. Roff. 106) records a grant of this 
place, with other lands, to the priory of Rochester, from King 
Ethelwolf, son of King Egbert, a.d. 880, wherein the church is 
specially named : " In iUo loco que {sic) dicitur Cucolanstan, 
atque ecclesiam Sanctse {sic) Michaelis Archangeli." It is how- 
ever to be noted, that this deed (which is printed in Cod. Dipl. 
ii, 109) is by Mr. Kemble considered spurious. 

92. Darenx. — ^This church is partly late Norm., partly E.E., 
partly of later date. The Norm, portion has some singular little 
ornaments in the heads of the windows. In the walls are many 
Roman bricks, which had been previously used. Mr. Bloxam 
however deems at least the chancel of Darent church to be early 
Norm. (Goth. Archit. 118, 121, ed. 1846.) The east end of 
the chancel is vaulted with stone, and above the vaulting is a 
small chamber. For another remarkable example of a second 
story in the chancel see the account of Compton, Surrey. — ^The 
font is curious, containing scenes and figures in eight compart- 
ments under semicircular arches. (Bloxam, ut sup. 133.) 

For the notice of HiUes Chapeliy, now part of this parish, see 
the Note on St. Margaret's, Darent. — It is stated (Oust. Roff.) 
that formerly a chapel existed also at South Darent, now com- 
prised in the parish of Horton Kirby ; but the quotation from 
(Reg. Roff.), describing St. Margaret's chapel, may suggest a 
suspicion that the latter and South Darent might be only two 
names for the same edifice. This, as the Note will show, seems 
to have been the opinion of Hasted. However, in the list of 
churches extracted from (Text. Roff.), and given below under 
Rochester, " Suthderente" is mentioned separately from " De- 
rente," to which latter also " Helle" is attached as a chapelry. 
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93. Dartpord. — " There are two hithes, that is, two ports. 
Ibi ii hedae, i. e. ii portus. The Bishop of Rochester holds the 
church of the manor, and it is worth sixty shillings ; beside this 
there are yet three chapels. iEcclesiam hujus manerii tenet 
episcopus de Rouecestre, et valet Ix soUdos : extra hanc sunt 
adhuc ibi iii aecclesiola;." {D. B.) The church consists of 
chancel, nave, north and south aisles extending eastward as far 
as the chancel, a new south porch, and a square west tower. 
The building has been vastly altered from its original state to 
meet the necessities of the increased population. It contains, or 
did contain recently, a Dec. screen. — ^Brasses : Rich. Martyn 
and wife, 1402; Agnes, wife of Will. Hesilt, and of Tho. 
Molyngton, 1454 ; wife of Thomas Rothele, and four chUdren 
(T. R. and one wife lost) 1464 ; " man with two coats of arms** 
(wife and part of inscription lost), " 1077" {sic!) (Reg. Roff.) — 
The priory was founded by K. Edward III (Tanner) ; in 1355, 
for white Augustinian nuns (Hasted.) The foundation was 
enlarged by K. Richard II. K. Henry VIII converted the 
priory into a residence for himself. (Kilbume.) — ^The hospital, or 
almshouse, of the Holy Trinity was founded at Dartford a.d. 
1452 by John Bambiu'gh and others. Also a spittal-house 
here, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, is mentioned in 1330. 
(Monast. VI, 720.) — ^Hasted states, that in 1080 the manor of 
Dartford extended over Wilmington, in which case one of the 
three chapels might stand there, and perhaps another at Sutton, 
— ^About A.D. 1350 there was a chapel of St. Edmund at Dart- 
ford, which seems to be called also St. Edward's. (Reg. RoflF., 
314.) — ^At Stanpit in this parish a chapel or chantry v^^as 
founded by Tho. de Dertford (Harris) ; who gives neither date 
nor authority. 

94. Davington. — ^The church of this parish (a small but 
interesting edifice).part of the ancient priory, is private property, 
consequently entirely without endowment, and exempt jfrom aU 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. — ^The priory of Davington, "alias 
Anington," was founded, for black nuns, by K. Henry III, about 
the second year of his reign ; and escheated to the crown before 
the general suppression, because the proper number of inmates 
was not maintained. (Lambarde.) But this statement hardly 
agrees with the fact, that (Val. Eccl.) mentions a prioress of 
Davington. The nunnery was founded (according to Kilbume) 
by K. Henry II about the second year of his reign, and con- 
firmed by K. Henry III in his thirty-ninth year. Another 
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account still is, that the foundation was the work of Fulke de 
Newenham, a.d. 1153, for twenty-six nuns. To this establish- 
ment belonged in 1384 the churches of Hercheghe (Harty?) 
Nyewyngham (Newnham) and Dauyngton. Neither prioress 
nor nuns remained in 27th of K. Henry VIII. (Monast. IV, 288.) 

95. Deal. — The old church, though much modernised in 
extremely bad taste, retains some rehcs of the ancient work in 
different styles. 

96. Debtling. — Is named (in Val. Eccl.) as a chapel to 
Maidstone. The church is ancient, but poor, containing however 
a well-known magnificent Dec. lectern. In the churchyard stands, 
as a grave stone, a large stone cross, similar to one in Goodneston 
near Wingham churchyard, but of superior design. Harris 
mentions, that there was in the church the bust of a man upon 
a portion of a grave stone. 

97. Denton, near Graveaend. — ^Notwithstanding that this 
place possessed a church at the period of the Domesday Survey, 
it is not named in either {A,D, 1291) or (Val. Eccl.) ; wherefore 
perhaps it was early deserted, though no information has been 
obtained when the church or chapel might be desecrated. It is 
stated, that this parish Ues about two miles eastward from 
Gravesend ; that, having been given to the church of Rochester 
in Saxon times, it had been unjustly usurped by Odo, earl of 
Kent, but was restored by K. William I ; and was finally 
bestowed by K. Henry VIII upon the Dean and Chapter of 
Rochester. (Kilbume.) Harris reports that it contained only 
one house at the commencement of the eighteenth century. 

98. Deptford.— Called " West Grenewych"in (^.i). 1291), 
where Greenwich is East G. — ^The name of Deptford appears in 
(Val. Eccl.) — Part of this parish lies in the county of Surrey. 
(Kilbume.) 

99. DiMCHURCH. — ^The tower of the church has " an antient 
circular arch ornamented.'^ (Hasted.) — ^In this parish the site of 
a Roman pottery was recently ascertained. 

100. DoDDiNGTON. — ^lu deference to Hasted's opinion the 
Domesday church at " Dodeham " is admitted to belong to 
Doddington, but there are difficulties.' That Doddington is 
described in {D. B,) under the name of Dodeham is undisputed ; 
and, though the parish is now in the hundred of Teynham, in 
the eleventh century it might have been, as is stated of Dodeham, 
in that of Faversham. But to Dodeham, possessing a church, was 
annexed " half a fishery of three hundred herrings ; dimidiunl 
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piscariae de ccc allecibus ^' {D. B,) : the existing parish of Dod- 
dington being some miles, in a straight line, from the water, with 
other parishes intervening, that immediately adjoining in that 
direction being Newnham, which seems more likely to have been 
included in Norton manor, than in that of Dodeham. From the 
above account however it is perhaps probable, that the last-named 
manor originally was more extensive, than the present parish of 
Doddington. 

The church of Doddington, externally very unpromising, 
has some peculiarities, which render it deserving of notice. It 
consists of chancel, nave, south aisle with a chancel coexten- 
sive with the other, and a south porch, the apology for a 
tower being modem with the upper part constructed of wood. 
The piers and arches between the nave and aisle being Norm., it 
may be presumed that the outer walls are as early. The 
chancel seems to be Tr. Norm., as are the arches and pier 
between that and the south chancel. At the east end are four 
small round-headed windows, three below and one above ; and in 
the south-west pier of the chancel is an opening with a double 
squint, affording a view of the altar in either chancel. At the 
west end of the chancel, in the north wall, is a window containing 
in the eastern splay a small niche for an image with a small 
stone desk below it, and in the opposite side an ambry. The 
south chancel is of later date than the aisle, being E.E., with 
large double-lancet windows in the east end, of which the lower 
portions have been built up. Some Dec. and Perp. vnndows 
have been inserted. There are trifling remains of coloured glass, 
a Perp. screen, and other woodwork, but all the latter, including 
poppy-heads, has been painted. In the south chancel, are some 
old grave slabs, of which one or more may have been inverted ; 
another has a cross with an inscription in " Lombard " characters. 
The south door and lock are ancient, A door in the north wall 
is closed up, and there seems to have been some alteration about 
the western end of the north wall. 

According to Harris Doddington was formerly a chapelry to 
Lenham, while Hasted states to Teynham. 

101. Dover. — "Three churches" are specified here in (D.B.) 
as if there might have been more, and "the canons of St. 
Martin's Dover," are mentioned; yet the place is styled "vUla," 
which Spelman says signifies the same as manor. " In the 
domain of St. Martin's seven bondmen pay sixty shillings for 
providing shoes for the canons : reddunt Ix soUdos ad calicamenta 
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canonicorum." {D. JB,) — {A. D. 1291) names the churches of 
St. Peter, St. James, and St. Nicholas; (Val. EccL), beside the 
above, those of St. Mary, and St. John Baptist. 

Lucius, the first Christian king of the Britons, built a church 
within the castle, and Eadbald, son of Ethelbert first Christian 
king of the Saxons (between a.d. 616 and 640), erected a 
college in the same, which a successor, Wigghtred, in 691 (a.d. 
629, Matt. Westm.), removed to the town, and called St. Martin's. 
This was suppressed and refounded by K. Henry II, when it was 
called the priory. (Lambarde, who speaks likewise of the 
Maison Dieu, and of a hospital at Dover, as well as of a house 
of Templars, which last was suppressed by K. Edward II.) — 
" There have been seven churches in the town, and five of them, 
viz., St. John, St. Nicholas, St. Peter, St. Martin le Grand, and 
St. Martin the Less, are demohshed," (Kilbume); who adds, 
that the Maison Dieu was founded by Hubert de Burgh: (in the 
beginning of K. Henry III. Hasted.) 

Differing on the subject from Kilbume, Hasted says there 
were only six churches in Dover, of which he describes the sites. 
St. Martin le Grand was taken down 28th of K. Henry VIII. 
St. Nicholas ; "now used as a stable. The crypt of the church 
is now used as cellars for the houses ;" was desecrated at the 
same period. St. John's shared the same fate; it must have 
possessed a crypt, an " undercroft " being mentioned in a will 
of A.D. 1513. St. Peter's "seems to have been in use in the 
year 1611." (Hasted.) 

The Monasticon refers the erection both of the castle of Dover 
and of a church or chapel therein to the time of the Roman occu- 
pation of Britain, on the authority of ancient documents quoted 
therein, stating the above facts, together with the foundation 
of the college of St. Martin in the said church, whence it was 
afterwards removed to the church of St. Martin in the town. 
The following extract is the commencement of a Brief, 14 K. 
Edward II, which recapitulates the history of this foundation. 
" Quarant et sept annz avant la Nativite de nostre Signieur Jesu 
Christ, quant Cassibalan regna en Bretagne qi ore est appelle 
Engleterre, Julius Caesar vint de Rome, et valeit conquerre 
Bretagne, si come il avait conquis Gol, Espaigne, et autres pais 
plusieurs. Une foiz et autre foiz Kassibalan I'en chacea ; mes a 
la tierce foitz Julius Caesar le vanqui sur Berhamdune entre Canter- 
berie et Doure per I'eide Androgen qui fust duk de Kent et de 
Londres. Mais apres Androgen les fit accorder, issint que 
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le roy Cassibalan de morast rey, si come avant; mes q'il rendist 
a Rome chescmi an de chescmi mesuage en sa terre un denier. 
Adonques Julius Caesar fit un tour pour le tribut lesuisdit 
reposer la ou le chastell de Doure esta, et encore est cele tour 
illoeques pres du menster, et est berefrai pur les grantz seyns. 
Apres la Nativitie notre Signeur Tan seisante douszisme regna 
en firetaigne Arviragus, celi ne voleit estre sujet a Ex)me, mes 
destint le tribut, et enforcea le chastel de Doure de fosses, et de 
mins, et de gamesture. . . . L'an de la Grace cent et sessante 
vintisme regna en Bretaigne Lucius, celi devint Christien desouz 
le Pape Eleutherie, et servi Dieu et avancea sainte eglise quant 
il pouit: entre ses autres benefaitz fist une eglise en le dit 
chastell ou les gentz de la ville puissant avec son sacraments, et 
pertant est Teglise la premiere eglise du Rome, &c." (Monast. 
IV, 528, 533, 535.) 

The priory of St. Martin was originally filled with twenty-two 
secular canons, but the archbishop having found the old mem- 
bers guilty of great irregularities, he ejected them, and about a.d. 
1 130 K. Henry I granted the establishment to the archbishop and 
Christ's Church Canterbury for placing there regular Augustin 
canons. (Monast. IV, 528.) A hospital for lepers, dedicated to 
St. Bartholomew, was commenced at Dover about a.d. 1141. 
(From Tanner, in Monast. VI, 764.) The hospital of St. Mary 
or Maison Dieu was founded by Hubert de Burgo, Earl of Kent, 
in the beginning of K. Henry Ill's reign. (Monast. VI, 655.) 
The remains of St. Martin's Priory, now a farm-house, con- 
sisting of Tr. Norm, work, and of the Maison Dieu still contain 
some interesting portions of the ancient buildings. For a 
notice of the old church in Dover Castle see Bloxam (Goth. 
Archit., 40, &c., ed. 1846.) 

Dover was burned during the Norman invasion. " In ipso 
primo adventu ejus (scil. Wilielmi regis) in Angliam fuit ipsa 
villa combusta." {D,B.) It is also stated that there was a 
mill at the entrance of the harbour, which caused nearly all 
vessels to be wrecked. " In introitu portus de Douere est 
unum molendinum, quod omnes pene naves conMngit per 
magnam turbationem maris, et magnum damnum fecit regi et 
hominibus, et non fuit ibi T. R. E." {D. B.) 

" The opinion generally received, that Dover Castle was first 
built by the Conqueror, though followed by Ellis (Introd. 1, 223), 
appears to me erroneous. See also Hasted's Hist, of Kent, IX, 
480." [This reference must be to the small, not the folio, edition 
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of Hasted : A. H.] " William of Poitiers describes the * castrum 
Dovera/ in relating its surrender by the townsmen to Duke 
William. [The same author says even more to the purpose: 
* Hinc Doveram contendit .... quod locus ille inexpugnabilis 
videbatur. At ejus propinquitate Angli perculsi, neque naturae 
vel operis munimento, neque multitudini virorum confidunt. 
Situm est id castellum in rupe mari contigua/ &c. T.] Hence 
he marches to Dover .... because that place seemed impreg- 
nable. But the Angles, disturbed by his vicinity, trust to 
neither the defence of nature or art, nor to the multitude of 
(their) men." (Thorpe's Lappenberg, II, 249, note i.) See also the 
allusion (lb. 268) to the story of Harold promising on oath to 
deliver " the castle of Dover '' with its appurtenances " to the 
custody of Norman soldiers." 

Under the year 1048 the Saxon Chronicle gives, in the fol- 
lowing anecdote, an illustration of the manners of the time. 
" Then came Eustace (Count of Boulogne) from the parts be- 
yond sea, and going to the king, transacted his business with 
him, and then returned home. When he reached the eastern 
side of Canterbury he refreshed himself and company with food, 
and proceeded to Dover. When he was about a mile or more on 
this side Dover, he put on his harness, as did his companions, and 
approached the town. On arriving there they selected lodgings 
in what houses they pleased : but one of them declared he would 
pass the night under the roof of a certain householder, though 
against his will, and wounded the householder ; though finally the 
latter slew him. Eustace then mounted his horse, as his com- 
panions did, and attacking the householder, killed him within his 
own walls ; and afterwards going through the town, slew partly 
within and partly without (the walls ?) above twenty men. The 
citizens also slew nineteen of the other side, and wounded very 
many. But Eustace, escaping with a few, returned to the king, 
and gave him a partial account of their adventures. Whereby 
the king being highly incensed, sent Earl Godwin with a com- 
mand to enter Dover hostilely ; for Eustace had told the king, 
that the citizens were more in fault than himself. But the matter 
was not so ; nor was the earl willing to go to Kent, deeming it 
odious to destroy their own people.*' (Gibs. Chron. Sax., 162.) 

102. Down. — "This church is esteemed as a chapel to the 
church of Hayes, the rectors of which are now instituted to the 
rectory of Hayes with the chapel of Down annexed. The rector 
of Orpington, who is patron of the church of Hayes, possesses 
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the patronage of Down in right of his rectory, with which it is 
from time to time leased out by him." (Hasted.) This state- 
ment is erroneous, for Down is a perpetual curacy in the gift of 
the rector of Orpington. (Clergy List.) — ^Brasses : Tho. Petle 
and wife Isabella ; John Petle and wife Christiana. (Reg. Roff.) 

103. St. Dunstan's. — ^The church consists of nave and south 
aisle, with a chancel to each, tower at the west end of the aisle, 
north porch, and a small Dec. chapel in a very unusual position, 
namely, on the north side of the nave, westward of the porch. 
The north and east walls seem Norm, with later windows in- 
serted; the tower is Perp. The Norm, walls contain a few 
fragments of Roman bricks. The south chancel is of brick, and 
belongs to the Roper family. In the vault beneath a leaden 
box with an iron grating, placed in a recess, contains a single 
skull, which is supposed to be that of Sir Thomas More. — " The 
altar-cloth is very curious, made seemingly before the Reforma- 
tion, being of blue cloth, and having on it several figures of 
cherubs, and in the middle a crucifix with ther figure of Christ 
on it, aU elegantly wrought in needlework embossed with gold." 
St. Thomas's HiU here was so called firom a chapel, dedicated to 
St. Thomas, which was built in a field opposite St. Dunstan's 
church, near the east end of the foot of the hill, and " seems to 
have been that built by Archb., Baldwin, a.d. 1187, upon his 
disappointment at Hackington." (Hasted.) 

104. Eastbridge. — ^An ancient parish on the border of 
Romney Marsh. The name appears in (Val. Eccl.), and in the 
(Clergy List) to this day, as a rectory, though the church was 
desecrated, it is said, a.d. 1530. Where stood the second 
Domesday church is mere conjecture. 

105. Eastchurch. — ^In early times, a.d. 1196, this church 
was appropriated to the abbey of Dunes in Flanders, but it was 
afterwards transferred to that of Boxley, which was confirmed 
A.D. 1313. There is a patent, 9th of K. Henry VI (1431-2), 
to the abbey of Boxley for a piece of land in this parish for the 
purpose of erecting a new church. (Hasted.) 

106. Eastling. — Hasted states, that the second Domesday 
church stood at Huntingfield Court, once an important manor 
and seat in this parish. He adduces as authority, that the 
existence of a chapel and mill at Huntingfield, as described in 
(i). B.), is attested by the names, " Chapel Field," and " Mill 
Field," still applied to certain spots there. 

N. B. Huntingfield belonged to the Hasted family. Both 
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portions of the manor possessed a mill at the period of the 
Survey, but one part was much larger than the other. 

107. Eastry. — ^This place was so named to distinguish it 
from Westrie (Rye in Sussex). (Lambarde. But, q., is there 
any evidence in early records of such an appellation being used ?) 
The Domesday account of Eastry is an instance of the extreme 
minuteness of the valuation then made : " During the whole 
time of King Edward and since it was worth £26 10*. 4r^d. ; 
now £36 10*. 4^d." — ^This E.E. church contains much to 
repay examination. — ^The chapel of Worth is (in Val. Eccl.) 
annexed to Eastry, and so it remains. — ^At Skrinkling, alias 
Shingleton (of which the mansion has totally disappeared) 
formerly stood a chapel, in the south-east comer of the manor, 
" the ruins of which are still visible in the wood near " (sic), 
which was esteemed a chapel-of-ease to the mother church of 
Eastry, and was appropriated with it by Archb. Richard, 
Becket's immediate successor, &c. ; but the chapel itself seems 
to have become desolate, &c., most probably soon after the 
family of Skrinkling " (the owners of the estate) " became 
extinct," viz. about the end of the reign of K. Edward III. 
The (18) stalls in Eastry church (mentioned by Harris) were 
removed about a.d. 1750. The arch of the west doorway is 
circular. (Hasted.) — ^Tanner notices an idea, that a monastery 
was founded here in the seventh century, but remarks, that it 
seems to have been altogether a mistake. (Monast. VI, 1620.) 

108. Ebeney. — ^A chapelry to Apledore, to which it is annexed 
in (Val. Eccl.) The church was burnt by lightning about 1550, 
the present small building having been erected from the ruins. 
(Harris.) 

" In this parish antiently was a priory, long since demo- 
Ushed." (Kilbume.) 

109. Edenbridge. — Originally a chapelry to Westerham, 
though now ranking as a perpetual curacy. The church com- 
prises nave and chancel, with a south aisle to both, south porch 
(of brick), and tower with a short shingled spire at the west end 
of the nave. The exterior wall all round seems to have been 
raised ; but the major part of the old work has the appearance 
of being late Norm. At the west end of the north wall is a 
plain lancet window, and close to it a small quite plain Norm, 
window stopped. There is another lancet window in the south 
wall of the chancel ; and the top of the frame of a third is 
visible near the west end of the south wall of the aisle. The 
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engaged pier next to the tower may be E.E., and attached to it 
is a portion of ancient wall. A part of the interior is Dec. 
The pattern of the east window is singular, as if intended to 
represent a cross, but the eflFect is not good. In the south 
chancel is a piscina, in form the upper part of a column, with 
the capital hollowed for the basin. In the interior of the tower 
are, in the south wall, two round-headed recesses, resembling a 
sedile and an ambry. — Brass : John Selyard, 1558. (Reg. Roff.) 

110. Egeeton. — ^The chapel of Egerton is (in Val. Eccl.) 
annexed to Charing. They have since been separated, but at 
what period I do not find. 

111. Elmlet. — ^This small island is a chapelry only. 

112. Elmstbd. — ^Brass : a wife of Christ. Gay (husband and 
another wife lost). At Dane, now Dean Court, on the northern 
side of this parish, was formerly, about the time of K. Richard I, 
a chapel. (Hasted.) 

113. Elmstone. — ^Considering this place to be, most pro- 
bably, the "Eylinston" of (AB. 1291), I have marked it 
accordingly. Without an opportunity of inspecting the original 
MS. it is not practicable to verify a conjecture which has 
occurred to me, namely, that the word was mistaken in copying 
for the press by some one unacquainted with the county, and 
that the correct reading is probably Ehnston. 

114. Eltham. — ^It is almost needless to notice the existence 
here of the remains of the palace. 

115. Erith. — ^The Domesday description of Lesnes, "Loisnes," 
which was the property of the Bishop of Bayeux, confirms Hasted's 
opinion, that under this name is included not only the manor of 
Lesnes, strictly so called, but Erith likewise. " In the time of 
King Edward it was worth twenty pounds. When the bishop 
received it eighteen pounds, and now twenty-two pounds, and 
yet the tenant pays thirty pounds : T. R. E. valuit xx libras. 
Quando episcopus recepit xviii libras, et modo xxii libras, et 
tamen qui tenet reddit xxx libras." {D, B,) In K. Edward's 
time also it claimed to be ten sowlings, but then four. Three 
fisheries belonged to it, and the estimated value (as above) was 
£22, though the occupant paid £30; while "Erhede" (see the 
Note on Crayford) was valued at £16, but produced £21 ; 
which relative proportions are nearly the same with those 
between the respective benefices, as they appear in {A.D, 1291), 
where " Hithe" and "Garheth" are clearly to be identified as 
Erith, of which the estimation is "EccUa de Hithe = £33 6«. M. 
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Vicarius ejusdem" (elsewhere " Vicaria de Garheth), £5 Gs. 8d. ; 
consequently the total =£3 8 13^. 4^. ; whereas the value of the 
entire benefice of " Garde," i.e., Crayford=£26 ISs. 4id, In 
both {A.D, 1 291) and (Val. Eecl.) Erith stands in Dartford deanery, 
and Crayford in that of Shoreham, the subsisting arrangement. 

Brasses in Erith Church : John Ailmer and w2b, 1405 ; Roger 
Sender, 1421 ; wife of John Wode, 1471 ; John Aylmer and 
two wives, 1511 ; Edw. Hawte and wife, 1537 ; man in armour, 
and woman. Altar tomb and effigy of EKz. countess of Shrews- 
bury, daughter and heir of Sir Rich. Walden (Weever). (Reg. 
Roff.) — In this parish Lesnes Abbey (Lesnes or Westwood 
Abbey, so called in charters of K, Jo%n and K. Edward II. 
Monast. VI, 456, 457) was founded in 1179, and dedicated to 
St. Thomas, by Chief Justice Rich. Lucy. (Lambarde.) — The 
church of Lesnes was given by Richard Lucie to the church of 
\:the Holy Trinity, London, and the prior, &c. ; no date, but 
temp. K. Stephen and Archb. Theobald, therefore between 
1135 and 1154. It is styled the parish church of Lesnes, 
A.D. 1452. The abbey was dissolved in 1525. (Reg. Roff. 325, 
330, 342.) These statements can no otherwise be reconciled 
with Lambarde's account of the foundation of the abbey, than 
by the conclusion, that a church existed at Lesnes previous to the 
erection of the monastery. Whether or not afterwards the two 
remained distinct, or were incorporated, there is no evidence to 
show. — The site of Lucy's abbey is about a mile and three 
quarters westward from Erith church. About the middle of 
the seventeenth century (perhaps, for no date is given. A. H.) 
labourers disinterred several stone coffins and effigies within the 
ruins of the abbey, particularly one effigy with fleurs-de-lis in 
many places, in good preservation, covering a tomb, wherein 
was found a body, entire, but dried up, wrapped in lead, 
(Hasted.) 

116. EsTRAiTES. — Now Street, in the parish of Limpne, 
famous for a chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, called " The 
Chapel of our Lady of Court of Streete," or " Court at Strete," 
the principal scene of the impostures of Ehzabeth Barton, " The 
Holy Maid of Kent," a.d. 1525. Street gives the name to a 
hundred. 

117. EwELL. — ^This church is an insignificant building. — In 
the parish was a mansion of Knights Templars. (Harris.) 

118. Eynsford. — ^The church consists of chancel, nave, north 
and south transepts, square west tower with a short shingled 
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spire, and a west porch. The chancel terminates eastward in an 
apse, to which the remainder of the building seems to have been 
added ; for, though the apse is lighted by three lancet windows, 
that portion may have been rebuilt in the E.E. period. The 
exterior string course is continued only below the windows. A 
double E.E. piscina under a single arch, trefoil-headed with side 
shafts, occupies the usual position in the chancel. Two arches 
just visible in the north wall of the chancel indicate some 
former erection on that side. Two stone coffins, more or less 
mutilated, are preserved in the chancel. The south transept is 
plain E.E. with eight lancet windows. The piscina here is quite 
plain, and adjoining is an arch, filled up, wide enough for two 
seats. The north transept is Perp., as are the font and the 
tower arch, but the west door is rather rich Norm. The tower 
has been altered, perhaps partially rebuilt. The nave and 
chancel roofs are of the waggon-tilt form, but are plastered 
internally. — See the latter part of the Note on Famingham. 
— ^The remains of the castle walls, which are Norm., contain 
numerous Roman bricks, which had been already used. Hasted, 
incorrectly, quotes the Domesday name of this place as E^esford. 

119. Etthorne. — ^This is called (in Val. Eccl.) "Ecclia vel 
capella de Sutton." 

120. Fairfield. — ^The church is very small, constructed of 
brick. It must have been very diiferent in the fifteenth century, 
when " Simon Goddard by his wiU, proved a.d. 1481, ordered 
his body to be buried in the west part of this church, between 
the ring of bells there and the font." (Hasted.) 

1 21. Fanne. — In the original MS. of (i). B,) a blot conceals 
the hundred to which this place belonged, but the abridged 
copy, preserved in the same custody, clearly states that hundred 
to be Wye. The locality of Fanne may be identified through 
the name of Fanscombe in the parish of Wye, where formerly 
stood a manor-house, which however has been demolished 
perhaps for centuries. Under the title of Vannes or Fanne 
Hasted mentions two manors, north and upper, stating them to 
have extended into Crundale, as well as Wye; the whole 
therefore must have been of considerable importance. He also 
describes a manor of Fanscombe in the parish of Hastingleigh. 
The manor is incidently spoken of elsewhere in {D. £,), when 
the name is spelled Fane. In (Val. Eccl.) the manor of Fannes 
is declared to be the property of Maidstone College. — ^The noble 
families of Fane and Vane, anciently the same, first appeared in 
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the county of Kent, being popularly, but erroneously, said to 
have sprung from Badsell, now merely a farm-house, in the 
parish of Tudely. It appears a probable conjecture, that the 
family must have been connected originally with the estate 
described in {D, B.) under their name. 

122. Farleigh, East.— The (Text.RofF.229),mentions "Lilui- 
tana capella Anfridi," as dependent upon the church of " East 
Feamlega." Possibly the word may be intended for " Lih'^tana," 
but incorrectly decyphered; or at any rate it may signify Linton, 
which (according to Hasted) " was antiently written Lyllington, 
and in Latin Lilintana;^' the last being the form of the name of 
the above chapel in (Text. Roff. 231.) 

123. Farnborough. — Stated to be a chapel situated within 
the parish of Chelsfield, and " notoriously known to depend on 
that church." It is mentioned in early records as " Feamberga," 
and is styled " Ecclesia capella ;" by John Bishop of Rochester, 
(about 1270 or 1280. ? ) (Reg. Roff.) — ^Farnborough remains a 
chapelry attached to Chelsfield. 

124. Farningham. — ^A church of chancel, nave, north porch, 
and square west tower with battlements and stair turret. This 
building has undergone much repair, in which bricks have been 
largely employed. The chancel seems E.E., and probably the 
nave is so likewise. The north waU is the oldest. The chancel 
being much nan-ower than the nave, in the two east walls of the 
latter are small E.E. windows, under the southern of which 
must have been an altar, the south wall retaining a piscina, 
trefoUed under a square hood, and beside it is a large arch, 
which has been ascertained to belong to an E.E. tomb. The 
piscina, having been plastered over and recently discovered, is 
as fresh as if new. The tower is Perp. Brasses : half-length. 
Will. Culbone (see below), vicar, 1451; another small, sixteenth 
century; a third very small, covered by a stove. The font is 
Perp., an octagon, with figures carved in the sides. — Brasses : 
WiU. Gylbome, vicar, 1451; Alijs Taillen, 1514; WiU. Petham 
(wife lost), 1517; Tho. Sibyll and wife Agnes, 1519. (Reg. 
Roff.) The font is represented in (Cust. Roff.) — A.D. 1225 it 
was disputed whether Farningham was a chapel-of-ease to 
Eynsford, or not ; when the archbishop decided that the church 
belonged to the almonry of Christ's Church, Canterbury. (Hasted.) 
This dispute proves, that, of the two, Eynsford was in early 
times the place of superior importance, and implies that some 
connection existed, or had existed between them ; hence there- 
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fore the probability, that one of the two churches named in 
{D, JB.) in Eynsford manor, might have stood at Farningham ; 
which is mentioned moreover in very close relation to Eynsford. 
— " De his habent monachi Cantuarienses iv libras ad vestitum 
suorum. Of these," i.e., the sums paid to the archbishop's 
military, " miUtes, the monks of Canterbury have four pounds 
for their clothing." (2). J?.) 

125. Faversham. — ^In Saxon Fafresham and Fafresfeld. 
(Lambarde.) The latter name is used in the Saxon Chronicle, in 
mentioning the place where K. Stephen was buried. It is also 
spelled " Feferesham" in a charter of a.d. 850. (Cod. Dipl. V., 
96). — ^Though {D. B.) alludes to no church here, there is reason 
to beUeve, as stated in the Preface, that one actually existed at 
Faversham before the Survey under K. William I. — ^This king 
is said to have given the church of Faversham to the abbey of 
St. Augustin, Canterbury. (Monast. I, 144.) — ^In {A.D. 1291) 
we find " Ecclia de Favresham, note, cum capella de Sheldwich 
eidem annexa." In 1168 both these churches had been appro- 
priated to St. Augustin's Abbey, Canterbury. (Hasted). — ^The 
abbey of Faversham (of which not a vestige remains) was 
founded by K. Stephen, about a.d. 1140. (Lambarde.) The 
Monasticon gives 1147 (IV, 568.) In 1148 according to Kilbume. 
Sonmer asserts, that the abbey was founded for Benedictine 
monks, not Cluniacs as stated by Camden. He quotes an 
instrument from the superior of that order releasing Clarembald, 
the first abbot of Faversham, and his companions (who came 
from the abbey of Bermondsey, in Surrey) from their vows of 
allegiance to the order. — Q. Matilda as well as K. Stephen is 
said to have been buried at Faversham. (Monast. IV, 569.) 

126. FoLKSTONB. — " There were antiently five churches in" 
Folkstone ; the names of three were *' St. Peter, St. Mary, and 
St. Paul, all which and one more (whose name I find not) are long 
since demolished, and onely one of the said five is now remaining, 
which was founded in the said Towne by one NigeUus of Mune- 
vile (Lord of the same) in the year 1095, and dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. Eanswith." (Kilbume.) The destruction of 
the above four churches he afterwards attributes to the sacking 
of Folkstone by Earl Godwin some time previous to the Norman 
invasion of England. 

A nunnery had been erected here by Eadbald, king of Kent, 
for his daughter Eanswith (about a.d. 630, Monast. I, 451 ; 
A.D. 640, Lambarde) who was the first prioress, and died about 
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673. The nunnery was afterwards " ruinated'' by " the pagans," 
and the site swallowed up by the sea : temp. K. Henry III 
another priory was built here by certain nobles, which was 
suppressed in the second year of K. Henry V. (Kilbume.) 
After the demoUtion of the monastery by the Danes king iEthel- 
stan granted the endowment to Christ's Church, Canterbury; 
but his charter, dated in 927, is of doubtful authority. It thus 
describes the place : " Terram juris mei in Cantia sitam supra 
mare nomine Folcestan, ubi quondam fuit monasterium et 
abbatia sanctarum uirginum, ubi etiam sepulta est sancta 
Eansuuitha, de seruitio Christi et sanctae Mariae matris eius 
quod olim in eodem loco fieri solebat, antequam pagani destrux- 
issent locum ilium." (Cod. Dipl. II, 157, and V, 189.) — 
De Muneville's foundation was annexed to Lolley Abbey in 
Normandy (Monast. IV, 672): therefore followed the fate of other 
alien priories in England, as above mentioned. 

Hasted observes, that the Domesday description of Folkstone 
relates to lands within not merely the manor, but also the hun- 
dred. We possess however no information what parishes were, 
at the period of the Survey, included within the hundred of 
Folkstone. {A.D. 1291) mentions only one church here. 
Hasted's statement is, that the priory was founded by Eadbald, 
who died a.d. 640 ; that it was destroyed by the Danes ; re- 
founded by Nigel de Muneville a.d. 1095; and removed a.d. 
1137 in consequence of the encroachments of the sea. There 
was in ancient times a park here, extending into the neighbouring 
parishes, as, for example, Alkham and Cheriton. (See Hasted 
ad loc.) — I conceive Folkstone must be intended by " ffacheston," 
which church, then held by the parson of the church of Lang- 
port (compare the Note on Lydd) was ordered to pay forty 
shillings for burial fees to Lewes priory by Rich, arehb. of 
Canterbury and Pope Alexander III : that is, about a.d. 1180. 
(Chartulary of Lewes Priory.) 

127. FouDWiCH. — ^This is (in D. B) styled '* a small borough,'* 
and was then the property of St. Augustin's Abbey, it being 
declared, that K. Edward gave two parts, and that the remainder, 
which had belonged to Earl Godwin, was presented by the 
bishop of Bayeux, with permission of K. William : *' Ipse abbas 
tenet unum parvum burgum, quod vocatur Forewic. Hujus 
burgi duas partes dedit rex Edwardus sancto Augustino. Tereiam 
vero partem, quae fuerat Goduini comitis, episcopus baiooensis 
concessit eidcm sancto annuente rcge Willielmo." (Z). B.) — ^Thc 
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church is a mixed building, with some remains of very fine 
original coloured glass. 

128. Feinsbury. — "Olim Eslingham or Heslingham" (Reg. 
Roff.), which was a considerable manor here, and the name 
occurs in {D. B.), as well as " Frandesberie." {A.D. 1291) 
" Ecclia de Frandesbere, note, cum capeUis ;" and (Val. Eccl.) 
names the chapel of Eslingham. The latter is stated, by John, 
bishop of Rochester about 1280 (?), to have existed in the time 
of Bishop Gundulph ; and we find mention of the ''rector ecclesie 
de Eselynge," Eslingham, a.d. 1350. (Reg. Roff., 370-371.)— 
"The land of Frendsbury was long since given by Offa, the king of 
middle England, to Eardulph, then bishop of Rochester, under 
the name of Eslingham cum appendiciis ; although at this day 
this other (Frendsbury) beareth countenance as the more worthy 
of the twaine." (Lambarde.) 

129. Feinsted — ^is annexed to Milsted. — ^Frinsted is the only 
place in the immediate neighbourhood, which is declared to have 
possessed a church at the period of the Domesday Survey, yet 
the existing churches of Frinsted, Wormshill, and Bicknor, three 
adjoining parishes lying nearly in a line itom east to west, 
exhibit almost, if not quite, the same architectural features, and 
those certainly of a very early character; more so, decidedly 
more simple, m the others, than in Frinsted. The most ancient, 
and apparently the original, portion of the last-named church has 
circular, very short, and thick piers, with plain capitals ; except 
that two piers, in other respects like the rest, have a Norm, leaf, 
low and rouffhly carved, in their capitals. In Wormshill church 
the arches, which are pointed. appL to be mere perforations of 
the wall, the soffits being single, the angles not chamfered, of the 
thickness of the wall, flat and plain from one side to the other. 
All these churches are small, particularly Bicknor ; which how- 
ever comprises two side aisles, the two intervening arches being 
low, round, supported by heavy square piers, and perfectly plain, 
except some little Norm, ornament on the capitals, of winch the 
outline resembles that of Steetly church, Derbyshire, as repre- 
sented in (Gloss, of Archit., 83, edition 1845,) date 1160. 

130. Frittenden. — This church consisted of western tower 
with a shingled spire, nave and south aisle, chancel, southern 
ditto, and south porch. The tower is Perp., the nave and 
chancel are Dec, the south aisle very poor Perp. Considerable 
judicious improvements have been executed in this church, in 
particular the replacing the shingled spire with stone. 
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131. GiLLiNGHAM. — Brosses : Jone wife of Rich. Bamme, 
and eight children, 1431 ; Will. Beaufitz, 1433 ; female and 
arms (fom* compartments lost) ; man (broken, wife, &c., lost) ; 
man in armour and wife (inscription, &c., lost). (Reg. Roff.) 

At the Grange in this parish was a church or chapel (which is 
mentioned in Val EccL), built by Sir John Philpot, " now only 
a bam/' At Twidall also was a chapel, founded by Sir John de 
Beaufitz, 1433. (Harris.) According to Hasted, the latter was 
only a chantry, suppressed 1st of K. Edward VI. 

132. GoDESELLE. — ^This manor, described in (Z>. B.) with a 
church is pronounced (by Hasted) to be Goldwell on the western 
side of Great Chart, next to Bethersden. In the portion of 
(Z). B.), where this name occurs, there appears to be more con- 
fusion in the arrangement of the places than usual, nor is it 
clearly to be ascertained whether or not they all belong to the 
same hundred. If Hasted's opinion is correct, it is perhaps not 
improbable, that Godeselle church might have been the prede- 
cessor of the present parish church of Bethersden ; unless that of 
Hecchindene, alluded to in the Note on Bethersden, should have 
been so. Goldwell's chantry in Great Chart is named in (Val. 
EccL), but apparently as if in the parish church ; (see the Note on 
Bogelei) and therefore would be identical with "the south 
chappel of Great Chart church," which is asserted (by Kilburne) 
to have been " founded in the year 1477 by James Goldwell, 
bishop of Norwich," one of the family, who long possessed the 
property called Goldwell. 

133. GoDMERSHAM. — {A.D. 1291), " Eccha de Godmersham 
cum capella \' Challock, which see. The church contained eight 
stalls. (Harris.) 

134. GooDNESTON ucar Wiugham. — Anciently a chapel to 
Wingham till 1282 (1286, Hasted, though under Ash he plaxjes 
the identical transaction in a.d. 1282), when Wingham was 
divided into four parishes. (Kilburne.) — Of this church the 
chancel and nave have been rebuilt recently. It consists of 
chancel, nave with a north aisle, and western tower with battle- 
ments and stair turret. The old nave with the piers and arches 
between that and the aisle were latest, perfectly plain and poor. 
Norm. ; the old chancel was E.E. The aisle, which overlaps but 
does not extend to the end of, the chancel, is E.E., retaining 
some original lancet windows, with others of later date, two 
being Dec, inserted. The tower is Perp., similar to those com- 
mon in the county. A vestry has been added on the north 
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side of the nave, so constrocted as to resemble a porch. In the 
churchyard stands, over a grave, a large stone with a cross on 
both sides. — ^Brasses: wife of Will. Goodneston (W. G. lost), 
1428 ; Will. Boys, wife, and eight children, 1507 ; Tho. Engeham, 
wife, and seven children, 1558 ; Vincent Boys, 1568. (Hasted.) 

185. GouDHURST. — Brass: John Bedgebury, about 1450. 
(Harris.) — ^At Combwell, a distant part of the parish southwards, 
an abbey was founded in the reign of K. Henry II by Rob. de 
Thumham. (Lambarde, Monast. VI, 412.) 

186. Graveney — is united with Goodneston near Faver- 
sham. 

187. Gravesend. — The chapel of St. George in this town 
was consecrated 2 April, 1 510. The parish church having been 
burned, it was rebuilt, and consecrated 3 April, 1510. (Reg. 
Roff.) The church was biumed a second time in 1727, and re- 
built A.D. 1781 of brick. Remains of the chapel of St. George 
existed on the eastern side of the town (Hasted). Which remains 
must be those described by Harris, evidently from personal 
inspection. He says, that on the east side of the town was then 
standing the body of an ancient chapel, having places on the walls 
of the vaults [unless he speaks of arches, it is difficult to com- 
prehend 'his meaning. A. H.] for holy water, and toward the 
west end was the picture [apparently a painting on the wall. 
A. H.] of a man kneeUng on one knee and drawing a bow, &c. 

138. Greenhithe. — In the parish of Swanscombe. That a 
church formerly stood here is positively affirmed. A royal 
licence is alluded to (Reg. RoflF.) to rebuild a chapel at Green- 
hithe in Swannescompe. The reference is to "Pat. 19 E. 3;" 
wherefore the date is a.d. 1346. It is stated that the chapel 
was used as a dwefling-house about 1770. (Gust. Roff.) This 
must be the chapel of " Gretenersce," named (Text. Roff., 230) 
as depending upon the church of " Suaneskampe ;" whence we 
learn its existence at an earlier period than temp. K. Edward III. 

139. Greenwich. — {D.B.) relates, that this manor was divided 
into two under the Saxon government, though then reunited. 
" Hi duo solins T. R. E. fuerunt duo maneria. Unum tenuit 
Heroldus comes, et ahum Brixi, et modo sunt in uno." Hence 
probably the distinction between East and West Greenwich, the 
latter appellation signifying Deptford. — In this parish, but an- 
nexed to the church of Charlton, was once a chapel, called 
Combe, at what is now West Combe. See the Note on Charlton 
next Greenwich. By the same authority (Text. Roff., 230) we 
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